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NORTHERN LITERATURE: THE SAGAS. 


Tue word ‘Saga’ is derived from ‘ Segia,’ (to say.) It signifies 
tecital, tradition ; not written, but verbal; that which is related; as 
for example, the garrulous tales of the aged or the conversations of 
a friend. In this manner were produced the Icelandic Sagas; a 
collection of national traditions, without pretension to great literary 
merit. 

Seated each evening in the chimney-corner of the peasant cottage, 
or perchance beneath the tent of the soldier, the ‘old man’ repeated 
the tales recounted to him by his parents, while his younger listeners 
carefully treasured up his words, to transmit the same in turn to their 
descendants. These recitals, devoid as they were of ornament, yet 
touching from their simplicity, were thus circulated with almost as 
much correctness as if written down by the hand of an accomplished 
stenographer, or printed as an Elzevir. Each succeeding genera- 
tion furnished, it is true, a ‘ new edition ;’ still, nothing important was 
lost, or materially altered. It is indeed difficult tos say which produc- 
tions are entitled to the most respect; those carefully prepared and 
given to the world, containing the elaborated thoughts of their author, 
or these simple tr aditions, which, issuing as it were from the midst of 
the common people, seem to gather, in the lapse of centuries, the 
authority of history. 

Each nation has its particular cycle; its group of great traditions, 
gathered around some distinguished name. These two are described 
by different titles ; they are called by one ‘ Romanceros,’ by another 


‘ Koemper-viser,’ and by others, ‘ Ballads,’ ‘ Legends,’ ‘ Annals of 


the Troubadours ;’ but wherever sought for, no popular traditions 
will be found comparable, as a whole, to the Icelandic Sagas. The 
inventive genius of the multitude has no where else shown itself so 
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exuberant, nor have history and poetry been to so great an extent 
the immediate = tion of the common people. The peasant of 


Lisieux comprehends, little, at the present day, of the ‘ Romance of 


Row ;’ the English student requires time and attention to master the 
quaint niceties of Chaucer; while to render them even partially in- 
telligible to the general reader, the German literati have been forced 
to present in a more modern dress the poems of the ‘ Niebelungen’ 
and the ‘ Parcival’ of Wolfram Eschenbach. Yet the poor Icelandic 
peasant reads without such aids the writings of his fathers, and will 
transmit them to be equally well understood by those who shall suc- 
ceed him. 

{ remember well that on one occasion the daughter of a fisherman, 
who supplied me daily with fish and sea-birds, found me occupied in 
deciphering the ‘Saga of Nial.’ ‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘I know 
that work; I have read it often in my childhood.’ At the same time 
she pointe .d out to me some of its most beautiful and striking pas- 
sages. Would it be possible to find in France, at the present day, 
the daughter of a fisherman so well acquainted with the story of St. 
Dennis ! 

One does not at the first glance comprehend the importance of the 
Sagas ; especially if they are regarded only as local traditions, con- 
fined to the narrow boundaries of Iceland, and furnishing the mere 
legends of the valleys of Breidabolstad and Hecla. The truth is, the 
Sagas embrace the language, customs, history and religion of the 
entire ancient North. < W hat should we know,’ de mands Rask, 
‘concerning the intellectual development and internal organization 
of the North, were it not for the ancient law-books and Sagas ? 
Unassisted by these valuable memorials of former times, we grope 
our way in utter darkness. It is for the want of these, and such as 
these, that the true history of the reiinion of numerous principalities 
in Denmark, during the reign of Gorm, and indeed of various other 
matters of great interest, is buried in oblivion. What should we 
know about the life of Odin, his teachings and actions, were it not 
for the Eddas and the songs of ancient Scalds v 

Iceland was peopled by a colony of Norwegians, who carried to 
their new abodes the particular religious tenets, custoune and laws of 
their native land. Ingolfr, before his departure, like a second AZneas, 
placed his household "cods upon the vessel which was to bear him in 
his wanderings. Even the lances and bucklers of the warriors who 
composed his train were covered with symbolic characters. These 
men, who fled from the tyranny of ‘ Har old of the Fair Hair,’* were 
desc ended from the most noble families in Norway. They united 
ancestral pride with renown in arms. Fearful of its being forgotten, 
they caused to be frequently recounted, or recounted themselves, 
their genealogy and exploits, together with the adventures of their 
relatives and friends. The true Scandinavian spirit was thus kept 
alive in this little band of fugitives, and in this mode Iceland was 
identified with Sweden and Norway. It became celebrated for the 
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same daring exploits, religious festivities, and a like nines wea 
hardy population. Each year these intrepid islanders re-visited N or- 
way, or traversed the waters of the Baltic. They returned to their 
fatherland to receive the legacy of some departed relative, to visit old 
connexions, and not unfrequently to decide some quarrel connected 
with their ancestors. They stopped at Drouthheim, Copenhagen and 
Upsala; thus reviving former associations and gathering materials 
for new recitals. They were in fact roving chroniclers, who, in lieu 
of ransacking the musty tomes of libraries, gathered information from 
the lips of living men, and engré aved with their swords upon the rock 
and the rune- staff the actions of distinguished warriors with whom 
they were acquainted. They resembled the Arabs of the desert, 
seeking each adventurous excursion during the day, and regaling 
themselves at night with recounting their exploits. 

The Norwegian merchants, too, often landed on the coasts of Ice- 
land, bearing the productions of other lands, to be exchanged for fish 
and wool stuffs. They arrived in autumn, and departed in the 
spring. In this way they became the guests of Icelandic families, 
and recounted, during the long winter evenings, the history of their 
various voyages, the - names of the kings of Scandinavia, ‘and their 
memorable battles. To these were added the Icelandic travellers, 
who wandered annually into other countries, entering at one time 
the courts of some distinguished Jarl, and at another the tents of fo- 
reign watriors, gathering traditions for their distant land. It is true 
that these travellers received far less respect than was shown to the 
Scalds; still, they were heartily entertained and welcomed. The 
court of each Jarl was always assembled to listen to the story of their 
travels, and they were usually rewarded with valuable presents. 
Torfzeus states that one of these wandering historians related a tale 
of three days’ duration. ‘ Where,’ exclaimed the astonished Jarl, 
‘have you collected this history” ‘In my own country,’ responded 
the narrator ; ‘I have each year attended the session of the Althing, 
and romember the recitals of our celebrated Haldor.’ 

After a succession of long voyages, these Saga-men returned with 
the choice fruits gathered in their wanderings to spend the remainder 
of their days in Iceland. Neither the charms of more productive 
regions, nor the many friendships they had formed, caused them to 
for; get the shores whence they had departed, or the humble residences 
from which ascended the smoke of their own fire-sides. The iso- 
lated inhabitants of the rugged island which they re-visited rushed 
in crowds to welcome their arrival, and eagerly demanded the recital 
of some new adventure. It was indeed a happy moment to the sim- 
ple peasants who, thus surrounded the long-absent ; it was the poetry 
of their existence. It is related that on one occasion, while the peo- 
ple were assembled at the Althing for the dioeussion of important 
matters, and opposing parties were contending with great virulence 
and little prospect of an amicable undet ‘standing, it was suddenly 
announced that Bishop Maynupen had just arrived from Norway. 
In an instant the Althing was deserted in the universal rush to wel- 
come the new-comer. 
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In this manner the traditions of Sweden, Dimadh: ona Neswey 
became each succeeding year more extensively known in Iceland, 
until this poor and distant island finally contained within its bor ders 
many a rich treasure for the curious of after days. _ While the peo- 

le of the North changed by their constant contact with other na- 
tions, Iceland retained its strong original characteristics. Christianity 
destroyed at once with its cross the Scandinavian idol and the altar 
of Odin; but Iceland yet guarded faithfully the superstitions com- 
mitted to her care. Her poet Semund still sung of Balder and of 
Freya, even when surrounded by the churches of a better faith, and 
the old Paganism of the North took refuge in the Sagas. 

It is therefore to these collections we must turn to fully understand 
the histor y of that band of pirates who during the middle ages over- 
ran and took possession of all Europe. It is hence that we shall dis- 
cover facts elucidating the English and Norman origin; that we shall 
learn the history of Rurik and his companions, who departed during 
the ninth century to found a kingdom in Russia, and of Robert Guis- 
card, who subjected half of Italy to his power. From these sources 
also are derived the most important documents cited by early Danish 
and Swedish historians. In short, whatever chronicler of past events 
neglects the Sagas, runs the risk of submitting to the public an incom- 
plete production. 

There are a great number of Sagas. Torfeeus mentions one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, and Miiller has analyzed the contents of one 
hundred and fifty-six. These Sagas are variously classified. First, 
in alphabetical order; again, with reference to the supposed period 
of their origin, and the geography of places they describe. The 
greater part of them have an exceedingly heroic cast of detail, and 
may be classed with the earliest English ballads and old war-songs 
of the Swedes and Danes; such, for example, as the ‘ Hildenbuch’ 
and the Anglo-Saxon poem of ‘ Beowulf.’ It is true that in general 
the principal personages are not gallant ‘ chevaliers,’ like those of 
Bocardo and Ariosto, nor beings surrounded, as were the ¢ Knights of 
the Round Table,’ with all possible mysticism and fairy influence. 
One hears nothing in the Sagas of splendid tournaments, or of Cha- 
telains continually weeping in the beautifully-chiselled turrets which 
rise by the side of marble balconies. The men of the Sagas are 
never represented as whiling away their time in the badinage of love, 
nor are the women employ ed in working out curious memorials for 

such idle wooers. The pictures given are rude; they represent 
stern characters. 

The Icelander generally quitted his abode early in the spring, and 
embarking in a frail boat with those willing to follow his fortunes, 
steered forth on some uncertain route. Oft-times his departure oc- 
curred during the most tempestuous weather, that he might the bet- 
ter baffle < and surprise his enemies. If in the course of his wanderings 
he encountered a strange vessel, he attacked and harpooned it as he 
would a whale, literally drawing it after him to some place of secu- 
rity. In these combats chiefs and soldiers struggled promiscuously, 

and the conquerors always retired celebrating their victories with 
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songs ont bacchanalian fostiv' ities. If as the result of a protracted 
contest, neither party gained a decided advantage, they threw down 
their arms, extended to each other the grasp of friendship, and be- 
came sworn weapon-brothers, entering afterward the same vessel, 
and departing in quest of common adventures. On their arrival at a 
given point they disembarked, and fastening their vessel securely to 
some rock, commenced burning and destroying every thing within 
their reach. The people of the places thus attacked fled on the ap- 
pearance of hostilities, while the priests, moving in solemn proces- 
sion, chanted the ‘ a furore Normanorum libera nos Domine,’ 

It is true that these adventurers were pirates, yet they were more 
desirous of combat than of pillage, and prouder of wounds received 
in battle than the heaps of treasure they amassed. War was of 
course the subject of their popular songs, which invariably contained 
the boldest personifications of physical force and courage. These 
were often represented as huge forms having eight heads, like the 
gods of India, and striking a multitude of blows at once. For men 
cherishing such superstitions to die of ordinary sickness was of 
course a most ignoble fate ; and even the god Odin is described as 
departing, when aged, by his own hand. The Saga of Gaulroth re- 
lates that there is a rock in Norway from which old men were accus- 
tomed to precipitate themselves to escape the infirmities of advanced 
life. To die in combat was regarded as the only desirable fate, and 
the more terrible the fatal wound the greater the distinction. The 
death of his son was announced to Sivard. ‘ Did he die in battle ?’ 
exclaimed the father. ‘ Yes,’ answered the messenger, ‘ and received 
his wounds in front.’ ‘ It is well,’ was the response ; ‘ any other end 
would have disgraced both him and myself !’ 

It is related, that after a desperate combat, Asmundr finally gained 
the victory over Egil, and hurling him to the earth, held him there, 
with a strong grasp, at his mercy. ‘I cannot at this moment kill 
you,’ said Asmundr, ‘ for | have not my sword with me. Will you 
promise to remain until I obtain it? «i promise,’ replied Egil. As- 
mundr departed, and on his return found his opponent still stretched 
upon the ground, patiently awaiting death ! 

Those who fell honorably in private combat or on the battle-field 
were interred with their implements of warfare, and supposed to as- 
cend immediately to Odin in Valhalla. Sometimes, like the Cid, 
they re-visited their burial-places. A peasant, passing one evening 
near the tomb of Gunnar, was arrested by low murmurs, and per- 
ceived flashes of light playing amid the rocks which covered the re- 
mains of the hero. He immediately sought the descendants of Gun- 
nar, and returned with them to the spot where he had witnessed this 
singular appearance. They found the tomb illuminated with four 
brilliant torches, and the old warrior, lying on his armor, chanting 
his wild death-song. 

Oftentimes these expeditions of the Icelanders were undertaken 
for no other purpose than the glory of combatting with some distin- 
guished warrior, or avenging an insult of long standing. Vengeance 
was considered sacred, and Heaven often lent miraculous aid to its 
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accomplishment. A poor man, blind from his birth, entered on one 
occasion the Althing, and demanded satisfaction for the murder of 
his father. It was refused to him. ‘ Were I not blind,’ exclaimed 
the sufferer, ‘I would soon avenge the insult!’ He returned mourn- 
ing to his tent, and was suddenly restored to sight. ‘ Gop be praised !’ 
he cried, in rapture ; and seizing a hatchet, sought out and despatched 
his enemy. An instant afterward his eyes were again shrouded in 
darkness ! 

In the Volsung Saga the implacable Signe swears to avenge on 
her husband her father’s death. To effect this she calls in the assist- 
ance of her two sons, whom she murders in consequence of their 
indignant refusal to fulfil the horrid task assigned them. She becomes 
the mother of another son, who accomplishes the desired object by 
setting fire to the residence of the victim, but finds himself unable to 
save his mother, who is accidentally present. ‘It matters not,’ ex- 
claims Signe ; ‘ you have accomplished my desires, and my father is 
avenged !’ 

The other female characters of the Sagas are represented as of the 
same bold and determined character. They often excite their rela- 
tives to combat, and if sufficient followers are wanting, themselves 
seize the sword, and concealing their long tresses beneath the accou- 
trements of the warrior, go for th to battle. 

The Hervara Saga rec counts the history of a young girl, who, to 
avenge her father’s death, went, like some of the heroes of the 
Koemper- -Viser, and striking at the entrance of his tomb, demanded 
his good sword. Her father, aroused from the sleep of death, pre- 
sented her the weapon at his side ; and departing to combat his ene- 
mies, she returned victorious. 

Another equally singular legend is that of Thornbiceerg. She was 
the daughter of a Swedish king; and disdaining the peaceable em- 
ployments of her sex, went continually clothed in armor, and took 
long excursions on horsebac sk, 8 seeking numerous adventures. Her 
father entrusted her with the government of a province; and quit- 
ting her woman’s name, she was saluted, like another Marie Theresa, 
with the title of king. Numerous were the princes and distinguished 
warriors who solicited her affections ; but, as was the case with Brun- 
hilde in the Niebelungen, she contended with them all, and came off 
victorious. She was however finally subdued, after a protracted con- 
test. She returned therefore to her father, and tendering her arms, 
remarked : ‘I restore the power which you entrusted to me, and re- 
nouncing the glory I once sought, become again a woman !’ 

Intermingled with these histories of bioodshed and wild adventure 
there is often to be found the expression of beautiful and touching 
ideas, and whole: pages breathing the dictates of a most gentle and 
witching melancholy. Such, for instance, are the tales connected 
with the death of Hialmar. He fell like a hero upon the field of 
battle, uttering no regrets for the world from which he was so rapidly 
passing away. Drawi ing a ring from his finger, he presented it to 
Oddr, the weapon- -brother of his expeditions, and simply desired him 
to present it to his well-beloved. Oddr departed to fulfil the mission 
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thus vated enter at de saloon ones ‘Seeutees g was aud. and 
held forth the ring of her affianced. The unhappy maiden received 
it with tears, and. without uttering a single word, fell dead before 
him! 

It is curious to observe the superstitious character in which the 
Sagas were printed. The Icelanders were firm believers in presen- 
timents, apparations and dreams. They were accustomed to daily 
meetings with dwarfs and fairies, and placed much confidence in the 
skill of necromancers. But most of all they feared the prowess of 
the Giants; the natural result of their peculiar mythology. They 
believed also in predictions and magic. 

In the Feereyinga Saga, Thrandr i is represented as seeking to dis- 
cover the murderers of Sigmund and his two companions. He 
kindles therefore a great fire, and causes to appear before him the 
bodies of the three departed ones. In another Saga, a woman is men- 
tioned as changing into various forms the body of a man who refused 
to accept of her caresses. The wonderful bows formed by the Moun- 
tain Prolles, and the armor which they made, are continually alluded 
te It must be admitted, however, that the state of morals, as repre- 
sented in these old traditions, is disgusting in the extreme. The home 
of the Icelandic pirate was often desecrated by the foul crimes of 
adultery and incest. The stranger who received unexpected hospi- 
tality, in return seduced the daughter of his host, who evinced nei- 
ther anger nor even regret at so great a degradation ! ! ‘The intervals 
of battle seem to have been invariably filled up with scenes of deep 
carousal, where bumper after bumper produced most beastly drunk- 
enness. The laws, too, regulating this wild society permitted murders 
and conflagrations of the worst possible description to be atoned for 
by pecuniary fines. It seems to have been the usual customs of the 
great to keep at their courts a band of Berserks, whose duty it was 
to avenge equally all real or pretended insults. These men were in 
fact bravos, revengeful in disposition, skilled m the use of weapons 
and regardless of human life. The Icelandic warriors, on the con- 
trary, proud of their own independent position, disdained these mer- 
cenary followers of princes, and joined contest with them upon all 
occasions. 

Some of the Sagas, as for instance, the Kristni, Eyrbyggna, Hun- 
gurvaka, Nial, and Sturlinga, may be regarded as authentic documents. 
The last mentioned is in fact a national compendium ; a description 
of that proud aristocracy whose sceptre swayed the whole of Iceland ; 
a detailed history of those three families of the Sturles, whose intes- 
tinal wars plunged the whole country in mourning. It may be re- 
garded as a true narrative, recounted in simple language, and faith- 
fully descriptive of the country, its important personages and remark- 
able events. It describes equally the dominion on the one hand of 
the Icelandic oligarchy, and on the other the downfal of the republic 
and its subsequent union with Norway. The Nial Saga is still more 
curious in detail as regards the characters introduced, the morals dis- 
played and the events related. 


Many of the remaining Sagas are mere poetic tales, varied in de- 
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tail, adorned w wih great care, and embodying a strange medley of 
beautiful i imagery and romantic exaggeration. In proof of this may 
be cited the Kormark, Kgil, Gunnlaugr, and Frithiof’s Saga, which 
latter has furnished Tegner with the materials of a widely-celebrated 
poem. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that there dre still other Sagas, 
which though bearing to some extent the characteristics of authen- 
ticity, are yet filled with imaginary names, and refer to disputed oc- 
currences. ‘They were evidently composed more for effect than as 
really valuable productions. Still they are not devoid of merit. We 
should always remember that the sole remuneration enjoyed by the 
narrators of these Sagas was the temporary enthusiasm they produced, 
and the approving smile of a rude audience. To interest this. latter, 
they naturally described only the most graphic scenes and actions, and 
perhaps equally exaggerated the glory of their heroes and the horrors 
of their battles. Poor, and yet pardonable ambition! Seated at 
the hospitable table of some Jarl, these wandering historians, behold- 
ing an attentive assembly, and receiving casual approbation, fancied 
they should win a reputation as lasting as that of their heroes. But 
alas! even their names have escaped ‘the research of the most plod- 
ding antiquarian. 

Toward the commencement of the fifteenth century a literary revo- 
lution occurred in Iceland. Her writers suddenly abandoned the great 
national ideas which had guided their productions, and commenced the 
translations of foreign romances and tales of chivalry. It was then that 
the tedious hours of long winter evenings were broken in upon by 
the adventures of Charlemagne, those of the Knights of the Round 
Table, or the wonderful chronicles of Fortunatus and Octavius. The 
Icelandic audience listened with rapt attention to these new recitals, 
and those once so deeply stirred by the battle-tales of Gunnar and the 
sufferings of Ingeborg, now thrilled with equal pleasure at the his- 
tory of ‘ Bold Roland’ and bewitching Teseult. This introduction 
of exotic literature resulted in the production of new Sagas, or col- 
lections of marvellous tales,in which Icelandic names and authentic 
transactions were completely lost amid a crowd of foreign appella- 
tions and imaginings. In these later narrations the heroes bore the 
titles of Marebille, Aguis, or Estroval. They became tender and 
gallant; contended no more in the sea-combats of olden time, but 
jousted in the lists of chivalry. At times the events may have been 
real and Icelandic, but the scene of action was fabulous or distant, 
like those created by the wild imaginations of the romancers of the 
middle ages. Works like these, it will be readily admitted, add nothing 
to history. Their introduction. constitutes however an era in Icelandic 
literature, and demands a passing notice. 

The style of the ancient Sagas is simple, divested of ornament, 
sometimes too monotonous, but always strong and fluent. Their 
authors seem to have been ignorant of the art of seducing their audi- 
ence by preliminary displays and well-turned periods. They related 
precisely what they had heard or knew, and exactly as they knew or 
had heard it. They commence with the usual exordium of: ‘Once 
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on atime there was,’ etc.; and in this to a considerable extent they have 
been followed by modern imitators. But when once fairly entered on 
their narration they pushed onward without hesitation from battle to 
battle, and through all possible varieties of scene and action. They 
recapitulated perhaps too often in the commencement the names and 
genealogies of their heroes, but having sufficiently discussed these 
matters they were at once abandoned, with the quaint observation that 
‘ This one is now out of the Saga;’ and from that time the listeners 
heard no mention of his name. These old narrators believed too 
what they uttered. They ep the dialogistic form of narrative, 
and with great success, though they seem to have taken no peculiar 
pains to render their legends forcible and dramatic. During their 
recitals they exhibited no emotion and indulged in no digressions. 
The actions of their heroes seem marvellously linked together, and 
the most astounding facts succeed each other with rapidity. They 
speak of apparitions, fairies, dwarfs, who fabricate impenetrable armor, 
and giants taller than mountains, in the same manner as of the most 
ordinary transactions, or the annual sessions of the Althing. They 
give us the simple recital of family tales, amid the privacy of home ; 
history in all its nakedness ! 

Miiller has assigned the twelfth century as the period in which 
these ancient Sagas originated. Of later ones, some date from the 
fourteenth and even the seventeenth centuries. The oldest contain 
those traditions sung by the Scalds in the ninth century. It is of 
these old chaunts that Stureleson has availed himself; and his Yngliga 
Saga is in fact modelled after a poem of more than three hundred 
stanzas composed by Theodolfr, in honor of King Harald. Evident 
traces of the ancient Scalds appear also in the Kunglinga, Orkeyingar 
and Kormaka Sagas, and not unfrequently whole passages are intro- 
duced from some primitive Icelandic poet. 

The Sagas were at one time painted on the walls of houses, em- 
broidered on tapestries, or engraved on wood or steel. The Icelanders, 
like the Greeks, bore inscribed on their armor mementoes of their 
national glories and distinguished heroes. The Jarl of Hako pre- 
sented Einas with a buckler, on which were traced numerous pas- 
sages from the Sagas, with bands of gold and precious stones between 
the various quotations. 

It is said that on one occasion Saint Oalaf, conducting Theorlof the 
Scald into a richly-decorated chamber, ordered him to extemporize 
in praise of the beautiful objects which surrounded him. Theorlof 
at once recognised the history of Sijurd, and sung the praises of that 
hero in verses which have descended even to our times. 

The Icelanders have always practiced the same patient endurance 
of labor which they manifest at present. They seem to have taken a 
peculiar delight in ornamenting almost every article of furniture 
with curious engravings, and in chisselling upon the handles of their 
swords and helmets, or on the prows of their vessels, figures of dis- 
tinguished warriors or dates of celebrated battles. Perpetuated in 
this mode by the double aid of engraving and tradition, their national 
history was continually before them. 
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The first one who made us fully acquainted with the value of these 
celebrated Sagas was Olaus Wormius, the author of a work upon 
the ancient Runes. To him succeeded Torfzeus, the historian of 
Denmark and Norway. Next came Bartholin, Smuh, and still later, 
Geyer, the historian of Sweden. But the one who deserves the 
greatest gratitude from Iceland for the zeal with which he has col- 
lected her ancient histories and made public her poetry and Sagas, 
is Magnusson, one of her own sons, who loved his country for her lite- 
rary treasures. After filling with distinction a professorship at Copen- 
hagen, he returned to his own land and spent ten years in the collec- 
tion of unpublished manuscripts, which were scattered amid the priests 
and peasants. At his death he bequeathed his library to the Danish 
University, and added also a considerable legacy to defray the ex- 
penses attending the publication of his papers, and the annual cost of 
two Icelandic students who were to devote themselves to Northern 
antiquities and literature. In 1772 a royal commission was granted 
for the examination and publication of the writings and collections 
of Magnusson, and thence have been derived the present beautiful 
editions of Sagas with Latin translations, Since this period the ‘ An- 
tiquarian Society of the North,’ composed principally of Danish 
savants, has rendered immense service to literature by its publications 
and researches. Among the labors of others stand preéminent those 
of Nyerup, Grundtvig, Rafn, and Finn Magnussen, the philological 
writings of Rask, and those of Bishop Miuller,* who has published 
an excellent critique on the Sagas, to which reference should be made 
by all those who desire to study these Icelandic traditions, 


Love without hope! poor cheerless flower, 
Come ! in this hapless bosom rest ; 
Whisper at midnight’s weary hour, 

‘ Though unrequited, not unblest !’ 


II 


Teach me that love, without possessing, 
Uplifts the soul from this vain earth ; 
O’er-reaching hope ; desire repressing 
Despair, of most celestial birth ! 


III. 


Thus in the lake’s still peaceful breast 
The golden clouds reflected rest ; 

While the mad waves more rashly woo, 
And lose the image they pursue ! 


* Saga Bibliothek Med. Anmerkninger. Och iudledende Afhandlinger: 3 vols. 8vo.: Copenhagen. 
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BARES OF BBLS SET: 


APTER THE STYLE OF CHAUCER, 


‘I wor long hold you in fable, 
Of all this garden delectable.’ — Romaunrt or ras Ross. 


Mine deintee banke be riche and bolde, 
For buttercup and marigolde ; 

Yelding mosse, with four-o’-clocke, 
Lodge an honge ypon y* rocke, 

Whiles beneathe y® rillet flows, 
Shallow, in hire meke repose. 


Thilke rocke I wis to me affordes 
Noblesse of y® prince or lordes ; 
Humblehede if it seeme to be, 
Yet it han of trie degree, 

This mine castel, this mine trone, 
Unlettéd of anie one. 


Here be water-longitig trees, 

Bente ful lowe on branchéd kneese, 
Offring coyly shade and kisses, 

To willing waives an wooing cresses ; 
See I thir rotes, like slider snakes, 
Damplie traile beneathe y* brakes. 


Clumsie turtles slowely drudge 
From thir customer deepe sludge ; 
Som be airinge on y* brinke, 
Others right makes for to sinke ; 
An y° nimble bull-frogge keeps 
Eyen oped, then pufféd, leapes. 


Make I mentione of y* birde 

That in plesaunce I han hearde; _ 
He has neste builte on yonder boughe, 
And little ones plentie, I trow ; 

Lusty and longe his throate may be, 
To uttren ont suiche melodie. 


There hies a shepherde yp y* pathe, 
A crooke and pipe in hond he hathe, 
And suiche glade musick him do make 
As eke from me mine senses take ; 
Certes, I fancie that I can 

Heare y* slim rede of jolly Pan. 


I ’dresse me to mine boke, and thir 

The grim olde page do straite declare 
Downfalle of kinges whose werkés wronge 
Celébrate are in moche fine songe ; 
Payennes who deyed in sad martire, 
Battaille for londe and ladie dere. 
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In mine sacke be hooke an baite, 
Verilie y® fishe to take ; 

But if pisces do non bite, 

Myselve me am a lucklesse wighte, 
For I shal y’hold ye potte 
Thwackinge with ne dinnere hotte. 


La! love I mine banke for see, 

And sitle on it oftenly ; 

For y® hours mine herte do joye, 

And dul care ne com to cloy. 

Cherice it, oh herté! I wis, 

And ever calle it Banke of Blisse. sat Sie 


Cambridge, Nov, 27. 
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In my younger days I was a member of a very celebrated De- 
bating Club. We numbered in our ranks all the rising ‘ geniuses’ of 
the place. To that society belonged the honor of ‘settling’ many 
questions that had for centuries corvulsed the world: ‘ Whether 
Brutus was justifiable in slaying Cesar?’ ‘ Which was the greatest 
orator, Demosthenes or Cicero!’ ‘ Who was the most skilful gene- 
ral, Alexander or Cesar?’ ‘ Who deserved the palm of beauty, 
Cleopatra or the Venus de Medici?’ were interrogatories which the 
citizens of the world had often put to each other, and though as often 
answered, yet they remained interrogatories, until we brought to bear 
upon them the concentrated rays of genius and judgment, and made 
them blaze in the light of wisdom and intelligence. If any man, 
since that time, has asked these questions, he was ‘ duller than the 
fat weed that rots by Lethe’s wharf !’ 

Having achieved these conquests over the forces of ignorance, like 
youthful Alexanders we sighed for other worlds to be victors over ; 
and at last we discovered another field of glory. We determined 
that after each regular debate a number of questions should be 
handed in by the audience, and deposited in a hat, from which one 
should be drawn; and from another hat, where the names of all the 
members were placed, one should be taken out at random, and the 
fortunate person thus designated by chance should immediately pro- 
ceed to discuss the question that had thus fallen to his lot. 

Intelligence of this arrangement having been industriously circu- 
lated among the citizens of 5 , a large audience assembled on 





the night fixed. The regular debate passed off with the usual eclat, 
when the business of the evening was called up. The audience, la- 
dies and gentlemen, handed up many splendid queries, all of which 
were deposited in the favored hat, which had more in it then than 
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it usually encompassed. The work commenced; from the deposi- 
tory of the names one was taken out, and upon unrolling the paper, it 
was discovered to be that of an interesting young gentleman, of strong 
poetic tendencies. A great excitement instantly arose among the 
fairer portion of the listening group: they looked fur some thrilling 
subject which would bring into full play the sunny and fanciful genius 
of their young friend. The Chairman proceeded with the mind’s 
lottery, and forth came the awfully sublime query, ‘ How many blue 
beans make five? 

A shout of laughter followed, which was increased ten-fold at the 
agonized look of the unhappy victim, when the chairman proceeded : 
‘Mr. C , the subject for your discussion is, ‘ How many blue beans 
make five?’ Proceed!’ Holding the paper handed to him by the 
chairman, the orator bowed gracefully to his auditory, and com- 
menced : 

‘Lapies AND GENTLEMEN! A glow of honest pride and exulta- 
tion pervades my entire system; a feeling of joy and gratitude ele- 
vates my heart, at the good fortune that has befallen me to-night, in 
being the individual selected by a lucky chance to argue such a ques- 
tion before such an audience. (Applause and laughter.) Mine is the 
honor to address you upon a topic which involves within it the des- 
tinies, the affections, the practical results of life! Mine the exquisite 
delight this night to appeal to the feelings of the human heart, those 
evergreens of the forest of life, which flourish so beautifully when 
played upon by the sunlight of happiness or the blaze of genius; 
but which, when touched by the winds of trouble or the frosts of 
affliction or of ignorance, grow pale and thin, and shuddering, fall 
away. (Immense applause, insterspersed with exclamations, ‘ He has 
got that by heart ; that is not fair !’) The proper mode to view any 
thing, is to analyze it; to remove its compound form, and look at 
it in its several component, simple parts. This is true philosophy ; 
and when thus beheld, how much additional beauty we discover! The 
humming-bird, that fairy specimen of the feathered tribe, wonderful 
as it is in the living aggregate, becomes mysteriously lovely, as with 
the microscope’s eye we gaze upon the golden plumes of its wing ; 
the beautifully-developed tints that make up its hue; the mountain, 
towering to the heavens, fills us with awe and wonder; but how much 
joy we experience when from the atoms that compose it we select 
the diamond and the precious stone ; the brilliant metal and the use- 
ful ore! (Renewed applause, mingled with cries of ‘ Question !’) I am 
coming to the question. These are the indispensable preliminary re- 
marks. Our question then, to be properly estimated, must be resolved 
into its elements ; and I proceed, therefore to divide it into six heads, 
viz: 1. How. 2. Many. 3. Buus. 4. Beans. 5. Make; and lastly, 
Five. 

‘ First, then, ‘How.’ What a question of solemn and tremendous 
import is there in that monosyllable! Alas! it often makes the buoy- 
ant heart grow sad; the longing heart despair. Picture to your- 
selves the beautiful maid whose heart is sick with love, whose affection 
has been scorned ; whose charms have been despised by some un- 
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grateful, cold-blooded swain, who turns away with a frigid glance 
from the vision of loveliness that meets his gaze. See her with her 
golden hair sweeping down her marble shoulders, (sensation,) her 
vermilion lips just parted enough to disclose the sweet pearls that lie 
beneath them; her beautiful eyes filled with diamond tears; see her 
as her countenance beams with sudden animation ; as she exclaims : 
‘ft must, | will win him back to me !’—and then mark the sudden 
falling of the eye-lash; see the tear roll down the lovely cheek; 
hear the deep sigh she heaves, as she asks herself the thrilling ques- 
tion, ‘How? Once more. A pale and stricken youth looks forth 
from a lofty window upon a busy scene; but his eye catches not 
the view that lies spread before him; he is thinking of the world’s 
coldness ; he is lamenting that the brilliant career he had sketched 
out for himself has never commenced ; he has toiled, but in vain; 
struggled with pain and sickness, with famine and contempt, that 
he might win the name he knows that he deserves; and he has 
just said to himself: ‘I will succeed, 1 must overcome ;’ but alas ! 
the demon Despair has rushed over all his hopes and all his pros- 
pects, asking him with its quiet and scornful lips, ‘ How ?”—and broken 
hearted and bewailing, he has laid him down to die. (Great sensa- 
sation!) Ah! how bitter a query is that little word to many a heart 
that throbs before me now! — ‘How ? 

‘Seconp. ‘Muny.’ This is the second head of our sublime sub- 
ject; and it is mitself a subject of intense interest; a noun of multi- 
tude, it is compound in its simplicity. It brings to the mind the idea 
of an aggregate of blessings or curses, of joys and of sorrows. And 
how the heart leaps or quails at the contemplation! One joy may 
fail to make the spirit bound ; but ‘ many’ bring with them unspeakable 
delight. One sorrow the stubborn mind may combat with, but ‘many’ 
troubles bring it to the dust. And when, as life rolls on, and age and 
death come, the one td weaken, the other to destroy, and the weary 
pilgrim asks himself the heart-searching question, ‘ How many bless- 
ings have I spurned? how many opportunities of good despised ? 
the echo of conscience flings back the awful answer, ‘ How many !’ 

‘Turrp. ‘ Blue.’ This is the third head, and I will discuss it briefly. 
It isa noble color. Blue are the heavens above us; blue the rolling 
billows of the magnificent ocean; (‘sometimes green,’ whispered one 
of the audience;) blue are the stockings of the ancient virgins that 
affect literature ; blue the young gentlemen that brandy affects ; and 
here I may gaze around me, and repeat the question as far as I have 
advanced: ‘ How many blue ?” 

‘Fourts. ‘Beans.’ Who does not ‘know beans?’ Who has not 
walked in the young spring, ‘ 

*Wuere the breeze blows from the extended fields 
Of blossom’d beans? Arabia cannot boast 


A fuller gale of joy, than, liberal thence, . 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul !’ 


( Great applause, mingled with shouts of ‘Thompson !’) And as tra- 
versing these scenes, which the poet has so beautifully illustrated, and 
in beholding the ‘extended fields,’ cold indeed must the heart be that 
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does not exclaim in the (so far) language of our question, and in tones 
of unfeigned admiration: ‘How many blue beans !’ 

‘Firra: ‘Make.’ How the philanthropist delights to make his fel- 
low-creatures happy! How the lawyer longs to make fees and litiga- 
tion! How the maiden desires to make lovers bow at her feet! How 
the farmer seeks to make the golden grain, the juicy fruits, the blos- 
somed beans! And as we take up once more the burden of the poet’s 
song, and look again o’er his ‘ extended fields,’ who can fail to notice 
the number of those who cultivate the soil? Who can avoid saying, 
in sober wonder, ‘ How many blue beans make !’ 

‘Lastiy: ‘ Five.’ Here we have an awful monosyllable, a simple 
compound ; a problem in mathematics solved : ‘ An equal (two) with 
an unequal (three) joined, forming an unequal.’ A maxim of health 
stated : ‘* Be this the rule to make your bodies thrive : 

To bed at eight, and then be up at five.’ 

But I must not dwell on this part, for I see by the Chairman’s nod 
that my time is well-nigh expended. 

‘ And now we have examined the question in its simples and brought 
it again to its compound. Once more it stares us in its totality : ‘ How 
many blue beans make five ?’? Let us pause for a moment, and ex- 
amine its origin and its moral. 

‘In a small island in the German Ocean, called Madagascar, there 
dwells a peculiar race, a mixture of the Gaelic and the Spanish, dis- 
tinguished by their poetry, their arts, their civilization. In metaphors 
they are perfect; in pathos sublime. Amongst the vegetation that 
runs wanton through their land is a beautiful vine, that bears a still 
more beautiful azure bean; and of a warm summer day you may see 
the green leaves and the blue fruit at the top of the tallest trees, twi- 
ning and hanging gracefully among and from the branches. Sa 
pleasing is this view, that the warm-hearted natives, when they wish 
to designate a beautiful prospect or a happy event, call it ‘a blue 
bean,’ to denote that it is superlatively excellent. Again: with these 
innocent creatures the number five is cabalistic, and denotes ‘ /ife ;’ 
and so when the question (and with them it arises,) is asked by them, 
‘How many blue beans make five ? it means simply this: ‘ How 
many bright joys make up the pleasure of life?’ Ah, simple-hearted 
ones! rather should you ask, ‘ How few!’ or rather should you de- 
mand, ‘How many bitter sorrows, how many dark afflictions, how 
many unavailing regrets, make up the sum total of existence ?’ Few 
are the days that should be marked with a white stone, or a ‘ blue 
bean ;’ many are the hours of anguish and sorrow that the heart en- 
dures; and as the atoms congregate and form a mountain of despair, 


up which the weary pilgrim painfully climbs———’ 

‘Time’s up /’ shouted the Chairman, bringing his hammer down, 
to illustrate the expression. 

‘So am I, Mr. Chairman,’ responded the orator ; ‘so am I—high 
up; high up on the ‘mountain of despair’ and the stilts of fancy ; 
and nothing remains for me, therefore, but to gaze around me from 


my lofty height, 





* And as | gaze upon the wide-spread view, 
Take a long, lingering, lasting, lov’d adieu!’ ’ 
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The orator resumed his seat, amidst prolonged cheers. ‘ How 
handsomely he has acquitted himself !’ said one; ‘ How beautiful 
was his language !’ whispered another; ‘ How elegantly he climbed 
that mountain!’ said a third; ‘ Yes, and how gracefully he de- 
scended |’ replied a fourth ; while all united i in the prophecy, ‘ That 
young man will be heard of yet !’ 

And he has, gentle reader! Many albums have groaned beneath 
the words of iron he has impressed upon them ; many a weary jury 
has listened to his legal lore. Nay, more; he has been on the lips 
of his countrymen, for once he was spoken of for the Legislature ; 
and he has been on the ballots of his fellow citizens, for public favor 
brought him out as a candidate for the mayoralty of his native town, 
and he ran next to the highest on the list; (truth requiring however 
that it should be stated, in a parenthesis, that there were only two 
candidates in the field, and that our friend, although he was prozimus, 
yet it was longo intervallo.) He was my early friend ; my boon com- 
panion ; and though I love him in life as dearly as I love myself, I 
fear my nature would be too cold and mute to mourn him at his 
death: my heart would be ‘in the coffin there with Cesar, and I 
would pause till it came back to me,’ in another and a brighter world. 


Test lines were written on the fly-leaf of a volume of the Greek Classica, by the late Gzoracs 
H. Corton, at the cemetery in Otisco, Onondaga County, in May, 1840, and were preserved by the late 
Wittis GaYLorp. 


My Morter! o’er thy lowly bed 

Since last I bowed my aching head 

The journeying months have weary fled, 
With care oppressed ; 

Yet brought to thee, among the dead, 
But dreamless rest. 


Ah! in those months another heart, 
Beloved and loving as thou wert, 
Hath sunk beneath Death’s ‘ chilling dart!’ 
Oh, wo is me! 
But cease my idle tears to start, 
He is with thee ! * 


Round the blue heavens the light clouds fly, 
And soothingly the soft winds sigh, 
And peacefully the waters lie 
The hills between ; 
O! could thy voice to mine reply, 
How blest the scene ! 








* REFERRING to the death of his brother, Rev. Joun Owen Cotton, who died at New-Haven, 
April 20, 1840. 
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*T is well! ‘Thine eyes are closed forever 
To all the scenes of life’s wild fever ; 
Hope was to thee a sad deceiver, 
Save that of Heaven; 
Now shall thy heart, poor fond believer ! 
No more be riven. 


Mother and son! Your race is run, 
Ye parted but to meet as one ; 
Eternal joys are just begun — 
How are ye blest! 
O, that my darkened day were done, 
And I at rest! 


TES 8.2.86: 608. F.846 4h. 


Sucu a narrative as this is hardly the place for portraying the men- 
tal features of the Indians. The same picture, slightly changed in 
shade and coloring, would serve with very few exceptions for all the 
tribes that lie north of the Mexican territories. But with this striking 
similarity in their modes of thought, the tribes of the lake and ocean 
shores, of the forests and of the plains, differ greatly in their manner 
of life. Having been domesticated for several weeks among one of 
the wildest of the wild hordes that roam over the remote prairies, I 
had extraordinary opportunities of observing them, and I flatter my- 
self that a faithful picture of the scenes that passed daily before my 
eyes may not be devoid of interest and value. These men were tho- 
rough savages. Neither their manners nor their ideas were in the 
slightest degree modified by contact with civilization. They knew 
nothing of the power and real character of the white men, and their 
children would scream in terror at the sight of me. Their religion, 
their superstitions and their prejudices were the same that had been 
handed down to them from immemorial time. They fought with the 
same weapons that their fathers fought with, and wore the same rude 
garments of skins. 

Great changes are at hand in that region. With the stream of emi- 
gration to Oregon and California, the buffalo will dwindle away, and 
the large wandering communities who depend on them for support 
must be broken and scattered. The Indians will soon be corrupted 
by the example of the whites, abased by whiskey and ove by 
military posts; so that within a few years the traveller may pass in 
tolerable security through their country. Its danger and its charm 
will have disappeared together. 

As soon as Raymond and I discovered the village from the gap in 
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the hills, we were seen in our turn; for dozens of keen eyes were 
constantly on the watch. As we rode down upon the plain, the side 
of the village nearest us was darkened with a crowd of naked figures 
gathering around the lodges. About a dozen men came forward to 
mee us. I could distinguish among them the green blanket of the 
Frenchman Reynal. When we came up the ceremony of shaking 
hands had to be gone through with in due form, and then all were eager 
to know wh it had become of the rest of my party. I satisfied them 
on this poir.t, and we all moved forward together toward the village. 

‘You ’ve missed it,’ said Reynal; ‘if you’d been here day before 
yesterday, you’d have found the whole prairie over yonder black 
with buffalo as far as you could see. There were no cows, though ; 
nothing but bulls. We made a ‘surround’ every day till yesterday. 
See the village there: don’t that look like good living ?’ 

In fact I could see, even at that distance, that long cords were 
stretched from lodge to lodge, over which the meat, cut by the squaws 
into thin sheets, was hanging to dry in the sun. I noticed too that 
the village was somewhat smaller than when I had last seen it, and 
I asked Reynal the cause. He said that old Borque had felt too 
weak to pass over the mountains, and so had remained behind with 
all his relations, including Mahto-Tatonka and his brothers. The 
Whirlwind too had been unwilling to come so far, because, as Rey- 
nal said, he was afraid. Only half a dozen lodges had adhered to 
him, the main-body of the village setting their chief’s authority at 
naught, and taking the course most agreeable to their inclinations. 

‘ What chiefs are there in the village now ?’ said I. 

‘Well,’ said Reynal, ‘there ’s old Red-W ater, and the Eagle- 
Feather, and the Big Crow, and the Mad Wolf, and the Panther, 
and the W hite-Shield, and———what’s his name !—the half-breed, 
Shienne.’ 

By this time we were close to the village, and I observed that 
while the greater part of the lodges were very large and neat in 
their appearance, there was at one side a cluster of squalid, misera- 
ble huts. I looked toward them, and made some remark about their 
wretched appearance. But I was touching upon delicate ground. 

‘My squaw’s relations live in those lodges,’ said Reynal, very 
warmly, ‘and there is n’t a better set in the whole village.’ 

‘ Are there any chiefs among them?” asked I. 

‘ Chiefs 1’ said Reynal ; ‘ yes, plenty!’ 

‘What are their names?’ I inquired. 

‘Their names? Why, there’s the Arrow-Head. If he isn’t a 
chief he ought to be one. And there’s the Hail-storm. He’s no- 
thing but a boy, to be sure; but*he’s bound to be a chief one of 
these days !’ 

Just then we passed between two of the lodges, and entered the 
great area of the village. Superb, naked figures stood silently gaz- 
ing on us with their keen dark eyes. 

‘Where is the Bad Wound’s lodge ?’ said I to Reynal. 

‘There you ’ve missed it again! The Bad Wound is away with 
the Whirlwind. If you could have found him here, and gone to 
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ve in his laden he would have een you paneer hie any man in 
the village. But there ’s the Big Crow’s lodge yonder, next to old 
Red Water’s. He’sa good Indian for the whites, and I advise you 
to go and live with him.’ 

‘ Are there many squaws and children in his lodge ?’ said I. 

‘No; only one squaw and two or three children. He keeps the 
rest in a separate lodge by themselves.’ 

So, still followed by a crowd of Indians, Raymond and I rode up 
to the entrance of the Big Crow’s lodge. A squaw came out imme- 
diasely and took our horses. I put aside the leather flap that covered 
the low opening, and a entered the Big Crow’s dwelling. 
There I could see the chief in the dim light, seated at one side, on a 
pile of buffalo-robes. He greeted me with a guttural ‘How! cola!’ 
[ requested Reynal to tell him that Raymond and I were come to 
live with him. The Big Crow gave another low exclamation from 
the very depths of his broad chest. If the reader thinks that we 
were intruding somewhat cavalierly, I beg him to observe that every 
Indian in the village would have deemed himself honored that white 
men should give such preference to his hospitality. 

The squaw spread a buffalo-robe for us in the guest’s place, at the 
head of the lodge. Our saddles were brought in, and scarcely were 
we seated upon them before the place was thronged with Indians, 
who came crowding in to see us. The Big Crow produced his pipe 
and filled it with the mixture of tobacco and shongsasha, or red wil- 
low bark. Round and round it passed from man to man, and a lively 
conversation went forward. Meanwhile a squaw placed before the 
two guests a wooden bow] of boiled buffalo-meat, but unhappily this 
was not the only banquet destined to be inflicted on us. Rapidly, 
one after another, boys and young squaws thrust their heads in at the 
opening, to invite us to various feasts in different parts of the village. 
For half an hour or more we were actively engaged in passing from 
lodge to lodge, tasting in each of the bow] of meat set before us, 
and inhaling a whiff or two from our entertainer’s pipe. A thunder- 
storm that had been threatening for some time now began in good 
earnest. We crossed over to Reynal’ s lodge, though it hardly de- 
served this name, for it consisted only of a few old buffalo-robes, sup- 
ported on poles, and was quite open on one side. Here we sat 
down, and a dozen Indians gathered round us. 

‘ What is it,’ said I, ‘ that makes the thunder ?’ 

‘It’s my belief,’ said Reynal, ‘that it is a big stone rolling over 
the sky.’ 

‘Very likely,’ I replied ; ‘but I want to know what the Indians 
think about it.’ 

So he interpreted my question, which seemed to produce some 
doubt and debate. There was evidently a difference of opinion. 
At last old Mene-Seela, or Red-Water, who sat by himself at one 
side, looked up with his withered face, and said he had always known 
what the thunder was. It was a great black bird; and once he had 
seen it, in a dream, swooping down from the Black Hills, with its 
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loud roaring wings ; and sien it flapped eats over a alias they 
struck lightning from the water. 

‘The thunder is bad,’ said another old man, who sat muffled in his 
buffalo-robe ; ‘ he killed my brother last summer.’ 

Reynal, at my request, asked for an explanation ; but the old man 
remained doggedly silent, and would not look up. Some time after, 
I learned how the accident occurred. The man who was killed be- 
longed to an association which, among other mystic functions, claimed 
the “exclusive power and priv ilege of fighting the thunder. When- 
ever a storm which they wished to avert was threatening, the thun- 
der fighters would take their bows and arrows, their guns, their magic 
drum, and a sort of whistle, made out of the w ing-bone of the war- 
eagle. Thus equipped, they would run out and. fire at the rising 
cloud, whooping, yelling, whistling and beating their drum, to frighten 
it down again. One afternoon, a heavy black cloud was coming up, 
and they repaired to the top of a hill, where they brought all ‘their 
magic artillery into play against it, But the undaunted “thunder, re- 
fusing to be terrified, kept: moving straight onward, and darted out a 
bright flash which struck one of the party dead, as he was in the very 
act of shaking his long iron-pointed lance against it. The rest scat- 
tered and ran yelling in an ecstacy of superstitious terror back to 
their lodges. 

The lodge of my host Kongra Tonga, or the Big Crow, presented 
a picturesque spectacle that evening. A score or more of Indians 
were seated around it in a circle, their dark naked forms just visible 
by the dull light of the smouldering fire in the centre. The pipe 
glowed brightly in the gloom as it “passed from hand to hand round 
the lodge. Then a squaw would step forward and drop a piece of 
buffalo-fat on the dull embers. Instantly a bright glancing flame 
would leap up, darting its clear light to the very apex of the tall 
conical structure, where the tops of the slender poles that supported 
its covering of leather were gathered together. It gilded the wild 
features of the Indians, as with animated gestures they sat around it, 
telling their endless stories of war and hunting. It displayed, too, 
rude garments of skins that hung around the lodge; the bow, quiver 
and lanc e, suspended over the r resting-place of the chief, and the rifles 
and powder-horns of the two white guests. For a moment all would 
be bright as day ; then the flame would die away, and fitful flashes 
from the embers would illumine the lodge, and then leave it in dark- 
ness. Then all the light would wholly fade, and the lodge and all 
within it be involved again in obscurity. 

As I left the lodge next morning, I was saluted by howling and 
yelping from all around the village, and half its canine population 
rushed forth to the attack. Being as cowardly as they were clamor- 

ous, they kept jumping around me for the distance of a few yards, 
only one little cur, about ten inches long, having spirit enough to 
make a direct assault. He dashed valiantly at the leather tassel 
which in the Dahcotah fashion was trailing behind the heel of my 
moccasin, and he kept his hold, growling and snarling all the while, 
though every step I made almost jerked him over on his back. As 
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I knew that the eyes sof the whole village were on anne watch to see 
if I showed any sign of apprehension, I walked forward without 
looking to the right or left, surrounded wherever I went by this magic 
circle of dogs. When I came to Reynal’s lodge I sat down by it, 
on which the dogs dispersed erowling to their ‘respective quarters. 
Only one large white one remained, who kept running about before 
me and showing his teeth. I called him, but he only growled the 
more. I looked at him well. He was fat and sleek ; just such a 
dog as I wanted. ‘ My friend,’ thought I, ‘ you shall pay for this ! 
I will have you eaten this very morning !’ 

I intended that day to give the Indians a feast, by way of conveying 
a favorable impression of my character and dignity; and perhaps I 
need not inform the reader that a white dog is the dish which the cus- 
toms of the Dahcotah prescribe for all occasions of formality and im- 
portance. I consulted Reynal; he soon discovered that an old wo- 
man in the next lodge was owner of the white dog. I took a gaudy 
cotton handkerchief, and laying it on the ground, arranged some ver- 
milion, beads and other trinkets upon it. Then the old squaw was 
summoned. I pointed to the dog and to the handkerchief. She gave 
a scream of delight, snatched up the prize and vanished with it into 
her lodge. For a few more trifles, I engaged the services of two 
other squaws, each of whom took the white dog by one of his paws, 
and led him away behind the lodges, while he kept looking up at 
them with a face of innocent surprise. Having hammered him on 
the head with a stone mallet, they threw him into a fire to singe; then 
chopped him up and put him into two large kettles to boil. Mean- 
while I told Raymond to fry in Buffalo fat what little flour we had 
left, and also to make a kettle of tea as an additional item of the repast. 

The Big Crow’s squaw was briskly at work sweeping out the lodge 
for the approaching festivity. I confided to my host himself the task 


of inviting the guests, thinking that I might thereby shift from my. 


own shoulders the odium of fancied neglect and oversight. 

When feasting is in question, one hour of the day serves an Indian 
as well as another. My entertainment came off at about eleven 
o’clock. At that hour, Reynal and Raymond walked across the area 
of the village, to-the admiration of the inhabitants, carrying the two 
kettles of dog meat slung on a pole between them. These they 
placed in the centre of the lodge, and then went back for the bread 
and the tea. Meanwhile I had put on a pair of brilliant moccasins, 
and substituted for my old buck-skin frock a coat which I had brought 
with me in view of such public occasions. I also made careful use 
of the razor, an operation which no man will neglect who desires to 
gain the good opinion of Indians. Thus attired, I seated myself 
between Reynal and Raymond at the head of the lodge. Only a few 
minutes elapsed before all the guests had come in and were seated 
on the ground, wedged together in a close circle around the lodge. 
Each brought with him a wooden bowl to hold his share of the re- 
past. When all were assembled, two of the officials, called ‘ soldiers’ 
by the white men, came forward with ladles made of the horn of the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, and began to distribute the feast, always as- 
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signing a double share to the old men and chiefs. The dog vanished 
with astonishing celerity, and each guest turned his dish bottom up- 
ward to show that all was gone. ‘Then the bread was distributed in 
its turn, and finally the tea. As the soldiers poured it out into the 
same wooden bowls that had served for the substantial part of the 
meal. I thought it had a particularly curious and uninviting color. 

‘Oh!’ said Reynal, ‘there was not tea enough, so I stirred some 
soot in the kettle, to make it look strong.’ 

Fortunately an Indian’s palate is not very discriminating. The tea 
was well sweetened and that was all they cared for. 

Now, the former part of the entertainment being concluded, the 
time for speech-making was come. The Big Crow produced a flat 
piece of wood on which he cut up tobacco and shongsasha, and mixed 
them in due proportions. The pipes were filled and passed from 
hand to hand around the company. Then I began my speech, each 
sentence being interpreted by Reynal as I went on, and echoed by the 
whole audience with the usual exclamations of assent and approval. 
As nearly as I can recollect, it was as follows : 

‘L had come, I told them, from a country so far distant that at the 
rate they travel they could not reach it in a year.’ 

‘How! how!’ 

‘There the Meneaska were more numerous than the blades of 
grass on the prairie. The squaws were far more beautiful than any 
they had ever seen, and all the men were brave warriors.’ 

‘How! how! how !? 

Here I was assailed by sharp twinges of conscience, for I fancied 
I could perceive a fragrance of perfumery in the air, and a vision rose 
before me of white-kid gloves and silken moustaches with the mild 
and gentle countenances of numerous fair-haired young men. But 
I recovered myself and began again. 

‘ While I was living in the Meneaska lodges, I had heard of the 
Ogillallah, how great and brave a nation they were, how they loved the 
whites, and how well they could hunt the buffalo and strike their ene- 
mies. I resolved to come and see if all that I heard was true.’ 

‘How! how! how! how!’ 

‘As I had come on horseback through the mountains, I had been 
able to bring them only a very few presents.’ 

‘How!’ 

‘ But I had enough tobacco to give them all a small piece. They 
might smoke it, and see how much better it was than the tobacco which 
they got from the traders.’ 

“How! how! how!’ 

‘I had plenty of powder, lead, knives, and tobacco at Fort Lara- 
mie. These I was anxious to give them, and if any of them should 
come to the fort before I went away, | would make them handsome 

resents.’ 

‘How! how! how! how!’ 

Raymond then cut up and distributed among them two or three 
pounds of tobacco, and old Mene Seela began to make a reply. It 
was quite long, but the following was the pith of it. 
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‘ He had ae ays loved the whites. They were the wisest people 
on earth. He believed they could do every thing, and he was always 
glad when any of them came to live in the Ogillallah lodges. It was 
true I had not made them many presents, but the reason of it was plain. 
It was clear that I liked them, or I never should have come so far to find 
their village.’ 

Several other speeches of similar import followed, and then this 
more serious matter being disposed of, there was an interval of 
smoking, laughing and conversation; but old Mene Seela suddenly 
interrupted it with a loud voice : 

‘ Now is a good time,’ he said ‘ when all the old men and chiefs are 
here together, to decide what the people shall do. We came over 
the mountain to make our lodges for next year. Our old ones are 
good for nothing ; they are rotten and worn out. But we have been 
disappointed. We have killed buffalo bulls enough, but we have 
found no herds of cows, and the skins of bulls are too thick and heavy 
for our squaws to make lodges of. There must be plenty of cows 
about the Medicine Bow Mountain. We oughtto gothere. To be 
sure it is farther westward than we have ever been before, and per- 
haps the Snakes will attack us, for those hunting-grounds belong to 
them. Butwe must have new lodges at any rate ; our old ones will 
not serve for another year. We ought notto be afraid of the Snakes. 
Our warriors are brave, and they are all ready for war. Beside, we 
have three white men with their rifles to help us.’ 

I could not help thinking that the old man relied a little too much 
on the aid of allies, one of ‘whom was a coward, another a blockhead, 
and the third an invalid. This speech produced a good deal of de- 
bate. As Reynal did not interpret what was said, I could only judge 
of the meaning by the features and gestures of the speakers. At the 
end of it however the greater number seemed to have fallen in with 
Mene Seela’s opinion. A short silence followed, and then the old . 
man struck up a discordant chant, which I was told was a song of 
thanks for the entertainment I had given them. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘let us go and give the white men a chance to 
breathe.’ 

So the company all dispersed into the open air, and for some time 
the old chief was walking around the village, singing his song in 
praise of the feast, after the usual custom of the nation. 

At last the day drew to a close, and as the sun went down the 
horses came trooping from the surrounding plains to be picketed be- 
fore the dwellings of their respective masters. Soon within the great 
circle of lodges ‘appeared another concentric circle of restless horses ; 
and here and there fires were glowing and flickering amid the gloom, 
on the dusky figures around them. I went over and sat by the lodge 
of Reynal. The Eagle Feather, who was son of Mene Seela, and 
brother of my host the Big Crow, was seated there already, and f 
asked him if the village would move in the morning. But he shook 
his head, and said that. nobody could tell, for since old Mahto Tatonka 
had died, the people had been like children that did not know their 
own minds. They were no better than a body without a head. So 
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I, as w ails as cies kailions themselves, fell asleep that niahe rr 
knowing whether we should set out in the morning toward the coun- 
try of the Snakes. 

At day-break however, as I was coming up from the river after my 
morning’s ablutions, I saw that a movement was contemplated. Some 
of the lodges were reduced to nothing but bare skeletons of poles ; 
the leather covering of others was flapping i in the wind as the squaws 
were pulling i it off. One or two chiefs of note had resolved, it seemed, 
on moving; and so having set their squaws at work, the example was 
tacitly followed by the rest of the village. One by one the lodges 
were sinking down in rapid succession, and where the great circle of 
the village had been only a moment before, nothing now remained 
but a ring of horses and Indians , crowded in confusion together. The 
ruins of the lodges were spread over the ground, together with ket- 
tles, stone mallets, great ladles of horn, buffalo robes, and cases of 
painted hide, filled with dried meat. Squaws bustled about in their 
busy preparations, the old hags screaming to one another at the 
stretch of their leathern lungs. The shaggy horses were patiently 
standing while the lodge-poles were lashed to their sides, and the bag- 
gage piled upon their backs. The dogs with their tongues lolling 
out, lay lazily panting, and waiting for the time of departure. Each 
warrior sat on the ground by the decaying embers of his fire, un- 
moved amid all the confusion, while he held in his hand the long trail- 
rope of his horse. 

As their preparations were completed, each family moved off the 
ground. The crowd was rapidly melting < away. I could see them 
crossing the river by dozens, and passing in quick succession along 
the profile of the hill on the farther bank. When all were gone, I 
mounted and set out after them, followed by Raymond, and as we 
gained the summit, the whole village came in view at once, straggling 
away for a mile or more over the barren plains before us. Every 
where the iron points of lances were glittering. Thesun never shone 
upon a more strange and motley array. Here were the heavy-laden 

ack-horses, some wretched old woman leading them, and two or 
three children clinging to their backs. Here were mules or ponies 
covered from head to tail with gaudy trappings, and mounted by some 
gay young squaw, grinning bashfulness and pleasure as the Meneaska 
looked at her. Boys Ww ith miniature bows and arrows were wander- 
ing over the plains, little naked children were running along on foot, 
and numberless dogs were scampering among the feet of the horses. 
The young braves, gaudy with paint and feathers, were riding in 
groups among the crowd, and often galloping, two or three at once 
along the line, to try the speed of their horses. Here and there you 
might see a rank of stur dy pedestrians stalking along in their white 
buffalo robes. These were the dignitaries of the village, the old men 
and warriors, to whose age and experience that wandering democ- 
racy yielded a silent deference. With the wild prairie and the broken 
hills for its back-ground, the restless scene was striking and picturesque 
beyond description. Days and weeks made me familiar with it, but 
never impaired its effect upon my fancy. I had never seen, ond: I do 
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not hallows that the weatihe an ue a spectacle more impressive than 
the march of a large Indian village over the prairies. 

As we moved on, the broken column grew yet more scattered and 
disorderly, until, as we approached the foot of a hill, I saw a dozen 
of the old men before mentioned seating themselves in a line upon 
the ground, in advance of the whole. They lighted a pipe and sat 
smoking, laughing, and telling stories, while the pe ople, stopping as 
they suc cessively came up, were soon gathered in a crowd behind 
them. Then the old men rose, drew their buffalo robes over their 
shoulders, and strode on as before. Gaining the top of the hill, we 
found a very steep declivity before us. There was not a minute’s 
pause. The whole descended in a mass, amid dust and confusion. 
The horses braced their feet as they slid down, women and children 
were screaming, dogs yelping as they were trodden upon, and stones 
and earth went rolling tothe bottom. In a few moments I could see 
them from the summit, spreading again far and wide over the plain 
below. 

At our encampment that afternoon I was attacked anew by my old 
disorder. In half an hour the strength that I had been gaining for 
a week past had vanished again, and I became like a man in a dream. 
But at sunset I lay down in the Big Crow’s lodge and slept, totally 
unconscious till the morning. Then the first thing that wakened me 
was a hoarse flapping over my head, and a sudden light that poured in 
uponme. The camp was breaking up, and the squaws were moving 
the covering from the lodge. I arose and shook off my blanket w ith 
the feeling of perfect health; but scarcely had I gained my feet when 
a sense of my helpless condition was once more forced upon me, and 
I found myself scarcely able to stand. Raymond had brought up 
Pauline and the mule, and I stooped to raise my saddle from the 
ground. My strength was quite inadequate to the task. ‘ You must 
saddle her,’ said I to Raymond, as I sat down again on a pile of buf-. 
falo robes : 

‘Et heee etiam fortasse meminisse juvabit,’ 


I thought, while with a painful effort I raised myself into the sad- 
dle. Half an hour after, even the expectation that Virgil’s line ex- 
pressed seemed destined to disappointment. As we were passing over 
a great plain, surrounded by long broken ridges, 1 rode slowly in 
advance of the Indians, with thoughts that wandered far from the time 
and from the place. Suddenly the sky darkened, and thunder began 
to mutter. Clouds were rising over the rugged hills, as dreary and 
dull as the first forebodings of an approaching calamity; and in a 
moment all around was wrapped i in obscurity and gloom. I looked 
behind. The Indians had stopped to prepare for the approaching 
storm, and the dark, dense mass of savages stretched far to the right 
and left. Since the first attack of my disorder the effects of rain upon 
me had usually been injurious in the extreme. I had no strength to 
spare, having at that moment scarcely enough to keep my seat on 
horseback. Then, for the first time, it pressed upon me as a strong 
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probability that I might never leave those deserts. ‘Well,’ thought I 
to myself, ‘a prairie makes quick and sharp work. Better to die here, 
in the saddle to the last, than to stifle in the hot air of a sick chamber ; 
and a thousand times better than to drag out life, as many have done, 
in the helpless inaction of lingering disease.’ So, drawing the buf- 
falo robe on which I sat, over my head, I waited till the storm should 
come. It broke at last witha sudden burst of fury, and passing away 
as rapidly as it came, left the sky clear again. My reflections served 
me no other purpose than to look back upon as a piece of curious 
experience; for the rain did not produce the ill effects that I had 
expected. We encamped within an hour. Having no change of 
clothes, | contrived to borrow a curious kind of substitute from Rey- 
nal; and this done,I went home, that is, to the Big Crow’s lodge, to 
make the entire transfer that was necessary. Half a dozen squaws 
were in the lodge, and one of them taking my arm held it against her 
own, while a general laugh and scream of admiration was raised at 
the contrast in the color of the skin. 

Our encampment that afternoon was not far distant from a spur of 
the Black Hills, whose dark ridges, bristling with fir trees, rose from 
the plains a mile or two on our right. That they might move more 

rapidly toward their proposed hunting- grounds, the Indians deter- 
mined to leave at this place their stock of dried meat and other su- 
perfluous articles. Some left even their lodges, and contented them- 
selves with carrying a few hides to make a shelter from the sun and 
rain. Half the inhabitants set out in the afte srnoon, with loaded pack- 
horses, toward the mountains. Here they suspended the dried meat 
upon trees, where the wolves and grizzly bears could not get at it. 
All were returned at evening. Some of the young men ‘declared 
that they had heard the reports of guns among the mountains to the 

eastw: rd, and many surmises were thrown out as to the origin of 
these sounds. For my part, [ was in hopes that Shaw and Henr 
Chatillon were coming to join us. I would have welcomed them 
cordially, for I had no other companions than two brutish white men 
and five hundred savages. I little suspec ‘ted that at that very moment 
my unlucky comrade was lying on a buffalo-robe at Fort Laramie, 
fevered with iv y poison, and solacing his woes with tobacco and 
Shakspeare. 

As we moved over the plains on the next morning, several young 
men were riding about the country as scouts; and at length we be- 
gan to see them occasionally on the tops of the hills, shaking their 
robes as a signal that they saw buffalo. Soon after, some bulls came 
in sight. Horsemen darted aw ay in pursuit, and we could see from 
the distance that one or two of ‘the buffalo were killed. Raymond 
suddenly became inspired. I looked at him as he rode by my side ; 
his face had actually grown intelligent ! 

‘This is the country for me!’ he said; ‘if I could only bait the 
buffalo that are killed here every month down to St. Louis, I ’d make 
my fortune in one winter. I ’d crow as rich as old Papin, or Mac- 
kenzie either. I call this the poor man’s market. When I’m hungry, 
| have only got to take my rifle and go out and get better meat than 
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the rich folks down below can get, with all their money. You won't 
catch me living in St. Louis another winter. 

‘No,’ said Reynal, ‘ you had better say that, after you and your 
Spanish woman almost starved to death there What a fool you 
were ever to take her to the settlement.’ 

‘Your Spanish woman?’ said 1; ‘I never heard of her before. 
Are you married to her ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Raymond, again looking intelligent ; ‘ the priests 
do n’t marry their women, and why should I marry mine ? 

This honorable mention of the Mexican clergy introduced the 
subject of religion, and I found that my two associates, in common 
with other white men in the country, were as indifferent to their future 
welfare as men whose lives are in constant peril are apt tobe. Ray- 
mond had never heard of the Pope. A certain bishop, who lived at 
Taos or at Santa Fé, embodied his loftiest idea of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary. Reynal observed that a priest had been at Fort Laramie 
two years ago, on his way to the Nez Percé mission, and that he had 
confessed all the men there, and given them absolution. ‘I gota 
good clearing out myself that time,’ said Reynal, ‘ and | reckon that 
will do for me till | go down to the settlements again.’ 

Here he interrupted himself with an oath, and exclaimed: ‘ Look ! 
look! The ‘ Panther’ is running an antelope !’ 

The Panther, on his black-and-white horse, one of the best in the 
village, came at full speed over the hill in hot pursuit of an antelope, 
that darted away like lightning before him. The attempt was made 
in mere sport and bravado, for very few are the horses that can for a 
moment compete in swiftness with this little animal. ‘The antelope 
ran down the hill toward the main body of the Indians, who were 
moving over the plain below. A dozen sharp yells were given, and 
horsemen galloped out to intercept his flight. At this he turned 


sharply to the left, and scoured away with such incredible speed ghat' 


he distanced all his pursuers, and even the vaunted horse off the 
Panther himself. A few moments after, we witnessed a more sefious 
sport. A shaggy buffalo-bull bounded out from a neighboring hol- 
low, and close behind him came a slender Indian boy, riding without 
stirrups or saddle, and lashing his eager little horse into frantic speed. 
Yard after yard he drew closer to his gigantic victim, though the bull, 
with his short tail erect and his tongue lolling out a foot from his 
foaming jaws, was straining his unwieldy strength to the utmost. A 
moment more, and the boy was close alongside of him. It was our 
friend the Hail- Storm. He dropped the rein on his horse’s neck, 
and jerked an arrow like lightning from the quiver at his shoulder. 

‘I tell you,’ said Reynal, ‘ that in a year’s time that boy will match 
the best hunter in the village. ‘There, he has given it to him !—and 
there goes another! You feel well now, old bull, don’t you, with 
two arrows stuck in your lights! There, he has given him another! 
Hear how the Hail-Storm yells when he shoots! Yes, jump at him ; 
try it again, old fellow! You may jump all day before you get your 
horns into that pony!’ 

The bull sprang again and again at his assailant, but the horse kept 
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dodging with wonderful celerity. At length the bull followed up 
his attack with a furious rush, and the Hail-Storm was put to flight, 
the shaggy monster following close behind, The boy clung in his 
seat like a leech, and secure in the speed of his little pony, looked 
round toward us and laughed. Inamoment he was again alongside 
of the bull, who was now driven to complete desperation. His eye- 
balls olare a through his tangled mane, and the blood flew from his 
mouth and nostrils. Thus, still battling with each other, the two ene- 
mies disappeared over the hill. 

Many of the Indians rode at full gallop toward the spot. We fol- 
lowed at a more moderate pace, and soon saw the bull lying dead on 
the side of the hill. A dozen or more Indians were vathered around 
him, and several knives were already at work. These little mstru- 
ments were plied with such wonderful address, that the twisted sinews 
were cut apart, the ponderous bones fell asundey as if by magic, and 
in a moment the vast carcass was reduced to a heap of bloody ruins. 
The surrounding group of savages offered no very attractive specta- 
cle to a civilized eye. Some were cracking the huge thigh-bones 
and devouring the marrow within; others were cutting away pieces 
of the liver, and other approved morsels, and swallowing them on 
the spot with the appetite of wolves. The faces of most of them, 
besmeared with blood from ear to ear, looked grim and horrible 
enough. My friend the White Shield proffered me a marrow-bone, 
so skilfully laid open, that all the rich substance within was exposed 
to view at once. Another Indian held out a large piece of the deli- 
cate lining of the paunch; but these courteous offermgs I begged 
leave to decline. I noticed one little boy who was very busy with 
his knife about the jaws and throat of the buffalo, from which he ex- 
tracted some morsel of peculiar delicacy. It is but fair to say, that 
only certain parts of the animal are considered eligible in these ex- 
tempore banquets. The Indians would look with abhorrence on any 
one who should partake indiscriminately of the newly-killed carcass. 

We encamped that night, and marched westward through the 
greater part of the following day. On the next morning we again 
resumed our journey. It was the seventeenth of July, ‘unless my 
note-book misleads me. At noon we stopped by some pools of rain- 
water, and in the afternoon again set forward. This double move- 
ment was contrary to the usual practice of the Indians, but all were 
very anxious to reach the hunting-ground, kill the necessary number 
of buffalo, and retreat as soon as possible from the dangerous neigh- 
borhood. I pass by for the present some curious incidents that oc- 
curred during these marches and encampments. Late in the after- 
noon of the last-mentioned day we-came upon the banks of a little 

sandy stream, of which the Indians could not tell the name ; for they 
were very ill acquainted with that part of the country. So parched 
and arid were the prairies around, that they could not supply grass 
enough for the horses to feed upon, and we were compelled to move 
farther and farther up the stream in search of ground for encamp- 
ment. The country was much wilder than before. The plains were 
gashed with ravines and broken into hollows and steep declivities, 
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wile h Sesdead our course, as, in their long scattered array, the Indians 
advanced up the side of the stream. Mene Seela consulted an ex- 
traordinary oracle to instruct him where the buffalo were to be found. 
When he with the other chiefs sat down on the grass to smoke and 
converse, as they often did during the march, the old man picked up 
one of those enormous black and green crickets, which the Dahcotah 
call by a name that signifies ‘ They who point out the buffalo,’ The 
‘ Root-Diggers,’ a wr etched tribe beyond the mountains, turn them to 
good account by making them into a sort of soup, pronounced by 
certain unscrupulous trappers to be extremely rich. Holding the 
bloated insect respectfully between his fingers and thumb, the old 
Indian looked attentively at him and inquired, ‘ Tell me, my father, 
where must we go to-morrow to find the buffalo? The cricket 
twisted about his long horns in evident embarrassment. At last he 
pointed, or seemed to point, them westward, Mene Seela, dropping 
him gently on the grass, laughed with great glee, and said that if we 
went that way in the morning we should be sure to kill plenty of 
game. 

~ ‘Toward evening we came upon a fresh green meadow, traversed 
by the stream, ond deep-set among tall sterile bluffs. The Indians 
descended into it over a slight dec slivity ; ; and as [ was at the rear, I 
was one of the last to reach this point. Lances were glittering, fea- 
thers fluttering, and the water below me was crowded with men and 
horses passing through, while the green meadow beyond was swarm- 


ing with the restless crowd of Indians. The sun was just setting, - 


and as it poured its softened light upon them through an opening in 
the hills, the scene was inexpressibly wild and pictur esque. 

I remarked to Reynal, that at last we had found a good ’camping- 
ground. 

‘Oh, it is very good,’ replied he, ironically, ‘ especially if there is 
a Sashes war-party shout, and they take it into their heads to shoot 
down at us from the top of these hills. It is no plan of mine, ’camp- 
ing in such a hole as this !’ 

The Indians also seemed apprehensive. High up on the top of 
the tallest bluffs, conspicuous in the bright evening sun-light, sat a 
naked warrior on horse-back, looking around, as it seemed, over the 
neighboring country ; and Raymond told me that many of the young 
men had gone out in different directions as scouts. 

The shadows had reached to the very summit of the bluffs before 
the lodges were erected and the village reduced again to quiet and 
order. A cry was suddenly raised, and men, women and children 
came running out with animated faces, and looked eagerly through 
the opening in the bluffs by which the stream entered from the west- 
ward. I could discern afar off some dark, heavy masses, passing 
over the sides of a low hill. They disappeared, and then others fol- 
lowed. These were bands of buffalo-cows. The hunting-ground 
was reached at last, and every thing promised well for the morrow’s 
sport. Being fatigued and exhausted, I went and lay down in 
Kongra-Tonga’s lodge, when Raymond thrust in his head, and called 
upon me to come out and see some sport. A number of Indians 
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were gathered, laughing, along the line of lodges on the western side 
of the village, and at some distance I could plainly see in the twi- 
light two huge black monsters stalking, heavily and solemnly, directly 
toward us. They were buffalo-bulls. The wind blew from them to 
the village, and such was their blindness and stupidity, that they were 
advancing upon the enemy without the least consciousness of his 
presence. Raymond told me that two young men had hidden them- 
selves with guns in a ravine about twenty yards in front of us. The 
two bulls walked slowly on, heavily swinging from side to side in 
their peculiar gait of stupid dignity. T hey approached within four 
or five rods of the ravine where the two Indians lay in ambush. 
Here at last they seemed conscious that something was wrong, for 
they both stoppe 1d and stood perfectly still, without looking daher to 
the right or to the left. Nothing of them was to be seen but two 
huge black masses of shaggy mane, with horns, eyes, and nose in the 
centre, and a pair of hoofs visible at the bottom. At last the more 
intelligent of the two seemed to have concluded that it was time to 
retire. Very slowly, and with an air of the gravest and most majes- 
tic deliberation, he began to turn round, as if he were revolving on a 
pivot. Little by little his ugly brown side was exposed to view. A 
white smoke sprang out, as it were from the ground ; a sharp report 
came with it. The old bull gave a very undignified jump, and gal- 
loped off. At this his comr ade wheeled about with considerable ex- 
pedition. The other Indian shot at him from the ravine, and then 
both the bulls were running away at full speed, while half the juve- 
nile population of the village raised a yell and ran after them. The 
first bull soon stopped, and while the crowd stood looking at him at 
avery respectful distance, he reeled and rolled over on his side. The 
other, however, w ounded i in a less vital part, galloped away to the 
hills und escaped. 

In half an hour it was totally dark. I lay down to sleep, and ill 
as I was, there was something very animating in the prospect of the 
general hunt that was to take place on the morrow. 
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SEE with what pomp the golden sun goes down 
Behind yon purple mountain! Far and wide 

His mellow radiance streams: the steep hill-side 

Is clothed with splendor, and the distant town 
Wears his last glory like a blazing crown. 

We cannot see him now, and yet his fire 

Still lingers on the city’s tallest spire, 

Chased slowly upward by the gathering frown 

Of the approaching darkness. God of Light! 
‘Thou leavest us in gloom, yet other eyes 

Watch thy faint coming now in distant skies. 

There drooping flowers spring up and streams grow bricht, 
And singing birds plume their moist wings for flight, 
Aud stars grow pale and vanish from the sight. 




































The Legend of Santerem. 


THE LEGEND OF SANTEREM. 


1 the same obliging friend to whose note- book we were indebted for the touch'ng poem of * The 


ung Greyhead,’in the January number of the Kn1 
picture. Ourcorrespondent assumes to be unaware of the name of the author; it does not become 
vs, therefore, to intimate that he ‘ could an’ if he would’ 
*have our opinion.’ 


mame the writer; albeit on that subject we 


Ep. KNICEERBOCESR 


Come, listen to a monkish tale of old, 

Right catholic, but puerile, some may deem, 
Who all unworthy their high notice hold 

Aught but grave truths and lofty learned theme ; 
Too wise for simple pleasures, smiles and tears, 
Dreams of our earliest, purest, happiest years. 


Come, listen to the legend, for of them 
Surely thon art not; and to thee [’ll tell 
How on a time in holiest Santerem 
Strange circumstance miraculous befel 
Two little ones, who to the sacred shrine 
Came daily, to be schooled in things divine. 


T'win sisters, orphan innocents, were they ; 
Most pure [ own from all but the ‘ olden taint,” 
Which only Jesu’s blood can wash away ; 
And holy as the life of holiest saint 
Was his, that good Dominican’s, who fed 
His Masrer’s lambs with more than daily bread. 


The children’s custom, while that pious man 
Fulfilled the various duties of his state, 

Within the spacious church, as Sacristan, 
Was, on the altar’s steps to sit and wait, 

Resting together (’t was a lovely sight !) 

Like the young turtle-doves of Hebrew rite. 


A small rich chapel was their sanctaary, 
While thus abiding ; with adornments fair 

Of curious carvéd work, wrought cunningly 
In all quaint patterns and devices rare, 

And ever there, above the altar, smiled 

From Mary-Mother’s arms the Hoty Cuiip: 


Smiled on his infant guests, as there below 

On the fair altar’s steps, those young ones spread 
(Nor aught irreverent in such act, I trow) 

Their simple morning meal of fruit and bread ; 
Such feast not ill-beseemed the sacred dome ; 
Their father’s house is the dear children’s home- 


At length it chanced that on a certain day, 
When Fra Bernarpo to the chapel came, 
Where patiently were ever wont to stay 
His infant charge, with vehement acclaim 
Both lisping creatures forth to meet him ran, 
And each to tell the same strange tale began 
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‘ Father,’ they cried, as hanging on his gown 
On either side, in each perplexed ear 

‘They poured their eager tidings: ‘ Hz came down! 
Menrno-Jesu hath been with us here! 

We prayed him to partake our fruit and bread, 

And he came down, and smiled on us, and fed’ 


‘Children! my children! Know ye what you say ”’ 
Bernarpo hastily replied: ‘ But hold! 

Peace, Breosrasya! rash art thou alway ; 
Let Inez speak ;’ and little Inez told, 

In her slow silvery speech, distinctly o’er 

The same strange story he had heard before. 


‘ Blessed are ye, my children!’ with devout 
And deep humility the good man cried ; 

‘Ye have been highly favored; still to doubt 
Were gross impiety and sceptic pride ; 

Ye have been highly favored, children dear ; — 

Now your old faithful master’s counsel hear ! 


Return to-morrow with the morning light, 
And as before, spread out your simple fare 

On the same table, and again invite 
Menino-Jesu to descend and share ; 

And if he comes, say: ‘ Bid us, blessed Lorp ! 

We and our master, to thy heavenly board ! 


‘ Forget not, children of my soul! to plead 
For your old teacher, even for his sake 
Who fed ye faithfully, and Hr will heed 


Your innocent lips ; and I shall so partake 
With His dear lambs. Beloved! with the sun 
Return to-morrow ; then, His will be done!’ 


SECOND PART. 


‘'To-nicut! to-night! Menino-Jesu saith 

We shall sup with him, Father, we and thee !’ 
Cried out both happy children in a breath, 

As the good father entered anxiously, 
Upon the morrow’s morn, that sacred shrine, 
Now consecrate by special grace divine. 


‘ He bade us come alone ; but then we said 
We could not without thee, our master dear ; 
At that he did not frown, but shook his head 
Denyingly ; then straight, with many a tear, 
We pleaded so he could not but relent, 
And bowed his head, and smiled, and gave consent.’ 


‘ Now Gop be praised! the old man said, and fell 
In prayer upon the marble floor straightway, 

His face to earth ; and so till vesper-bell 
Entrancéd in the spirit’s depths he lay, 

Then rose like one refreshed with sleep, and stood 

Composed among th’ assembling brotherhood. 
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The mass was said; the evening chant was o'er; 
Hushed its long echoes through the lofty dome, 

And now Brernarpo knew the appointed hour 
That he had prayed for, of a truth had come ; 

Alone he lingered in the solemn pile, 

While darkness gained apace from aisle to aisle : 


Except where througha distant door-way streamed 
One slanting sunbeam, gliding there upon 
Two angel spirits (so in sooth it seemed 
That holiest vision) hand in hand came on 
With noiseless motion. ‘ Father, we are here 
Sweetly saluted the good father’s ear. 


A hand he laid on each fair sun-bright head, 
Crowned like a seraph’s with effulgent light, 
‘ And be ye blessed, ye blesséd ones!’ he said, 
‘Whom Jesu bide to his own feast to-night ; 
Lead on, ye chosen, to the appointed place, 
Lead your old master :’ so with steadfast face 


He followed where the young ones led the way 
To that small chapel ; like a golden clue 
Streamed on before that long, bright sunset ray, 
Till at the door it stops, then passing through, 
The master and his pupils, side by side, 
Knelt down in prayer before The Crucified. 


Tall tapers burnt before the holy shrine ; 
Chalice and patines on the altar stood 

Spread with fair damask ; of the crimson wine 
Partaking first alone, the living food 

Bernarpo next with his dear children shared, 

Young lips, but well for heavenly food prepared, 


And there we leave them. Not for us to see 
The feast made ready, that first act to crown ; 
Nor to peruse the wondrous mystery 
Of the divine Menrno’s coming down 
To lead away the elect expectant three 
With Hi that night at His own board to be. 


Suffice it, that with Him they surely were 

That night in Paradise ; for they who came 
Next to the chapel, found them as in prayer, 

Still kneeling ; stiffened every lifeless frame, 
With hands and eyes upraised, as when they died, 
Toward the image of The Crucified. 


That mighty miracle spread far and wide, 

And thousands came the feast of death to see, 
And all beholders, deeply edified, 

Returned to their own homes, more thoughtfully 
Musing thereon ; with one great truth imprest, 

That ‘to depart and be with Curist is best.’ 
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CUPID AND HYMEN. 


Wuen the young world was in its prime, 
Then love, for love itself, was sought! 
But Curip now, by lapse of time, 
Of former virtue hath left nought ; 
Rich love is sought with much avidity, 
And Curip merged in base cupidity. 


And Hymen, with his honor’d bands, 
Was not then sought for sordid lucre ; 
Now nought will do but house and lands, 
Which make our matches ‘ eau de sucre ;7 
Alas! alas! that all this love and honey 
Of Matrimony should be matter-of-money ! 


December 16, 1847. 


THE LAST PICTURE. 


Tue loveliest thing in life,’ says a gifted author, ‘is the mind of a 
young child.’ The most sensitive thing, he might have added, is the 
heart of a young artist. Hiding in his bosom a veiled and unspeak- 
able beauty, the artist shrinks from the actual, to breathe the purer 
air of an ideal world, In those enchanting regions he beholds again 
the great and powerful of the earth; the warrior-statesmen of the 
Elizabethan era; the steel-clad barons of the middle ages ; and amid 
the darkening gloom of antiquity, the nude Briton and the painted 
Pict. Women — beautiful creations ! warm with breathing life, yet 
spiritual as angels — hover round him ; Elysian landscapes are in the 
distance ; but ever arresting his steps, cold and shadowy behind him, 
stretches forth the rude hand of Reality. Is it surprising that the 
petty miseries of life weigh down his heart? The trembling magnet 
does not point toward the pole with more unerring fidelity than ‘ that 
soft sentient thing,’ amid every calamity and in every situation, is di- 
rected toward its cynosure — The Perfection of Art. The law that 
upholds and guides the planets in their courses attracts the one, 
while the other is influenced by the divine mystery which called the 
universe itself into being; that sole gift of genius — Tue Creative 
Power. 

And here, oh! N ! friend of my youth, let me recall thy many 
virtues in sorrowful remembrance. What might not thy untiring in- 
dustry, thy conception of the beautiful, have accomplished ? Already 
a young Murillo bade fair to adorn his native land. But now, alas! 
in that green island, zoned by the blue and silver sea, under the equa- 
torial sun, and amid the flowers of the tropics, a lonely grave is the 
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abiding place of one who fell a martyr to the art that might have 
made him immortal !* 

Not less true and sad is the tale I now have to tell, although it re- 
lates to an earlier period : 


—— ‘Its only charm in sooth 
If any, will be sad and simple trath.’ 


In one of those antiquated little villages which still survive in the 
north of England, lived a young artist by the name of CHar.es 
SranrieLp. A slender income sufficed for the support of himself and 
his aged grandmother. They resided in a small cottage, entirely by 
themselves ; and as he was an orphan, and an only child, I need not 
say that he was her ‘ darling boy.’ A beautiful rural landscape sur- 
rounded their home, and in the distance a strip of the blue ocean 
shining at intervals between the trees, completed a scene which no 
doubt had its influence upon the mind of the young painter. Dili- 
gently laboring, with scanty means, he produced some pictures that 
were the wonder of the village. Many were the gossipings held over 
them during his absence, and dear to the heart of his old grandmo- 
ther the rude encomiums bestowed upon them by her rustic neigh- 
bors. 

At last ‘the ’Squire’ called upon him. The meeting was delight- 
ful to both. The enthusiasm and innate refinement of the young 
man, the delicate taste and manly benevolence of the ’Squire, attached 
them to each other. A commission to paint a picture was given to 
Stanfield, and a room in the ‘ Hall’ appropriated for his use. You 
may be sure he was untiring in his endeavors now. Room, light, 
materials, patronage were his; the gray dawn and dusky twilight 
found him at his work, and the picture was at last completed. 

It represented a child, who, unobserved by its mother, had crawled 
to the edge of a cliff, and playfully looking back, seemed to challenge 
her to approach. A step might cause its precipitation over the fear- 
ful brink! But the poor mother, with heaven-taught instinct, had 
torn the scanty drapery from her bosom, and that sweet influence 
would draw the little heart’s-treasure from destruction. 

It so happened that the great Sir Joshua Reynolds was invited to 
‘the Hall’ at this time, and the picture was submitted to his inspection. 
Poor Stanfield, whose labors had severely wrought upon him, placed 
himself, full of hope, in secrecy behind it. No doubt it was a crude 
production ; but where is the mother who does not love her own off- 
spring ; where the artist whose heart does not cling with more than 
maternal fondness to the creations of his own fancy? Suffice it to 
say, that Sir Joshua (unconscious of the concealed auditor) condemned 
the picture without reserve. 


*Trrs allusion, as we infer, is to Mr. Niwts, who entered the antique school of the National Aca- 
demy of Design iu 1838, and made remarkable progress in the course of a few years. The curator, 
Mr. BENNETT, used to say: ‘Nim’s style is more like Muriivo’s than that of any other artist | know.’ 


His patient and indefatigable industry had a fatal effect upon a constitition naturally very delicate, 


The physician advised him to go to the West Indies, and a short time after his landing at the Island 
of Jamaica he died, at the early age of twenty-five years, t TRICKE RBOCEER 
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Suddenly they heard a sound as of something falling ; the canvass 
was prostrated ; and behind it lay the poor painter, senseless upon the 
floor. They raised him, and recovered him to life; but what was life 
to him? Ye who have wept over the destruction of your fondest 
hopes, answer the question. 

His kind patron sent him abroad. In Rome, amidst the eternal 
monuments of art, he droopingly lived awhile, daily consuming beneath 
the fire of an immortal mind. One day he was missing. His asso- 
ciates sought him every where, without success. At last they went to 
his retired studio: there, in an arm-chair, before an unfinished pic- 
ture, they found him, dead — his pencil in his hand! 


THE Ss Aa o's HS o? FF 


BY F. 8. COZZENS, 


Heart that beateth, trembleth, yearneth, 
Now with grief and pain assailed, 
Now with joy triumphant burneth, 
Now in sorrow veiled ; 
Moveless as the wave-worn rock 
In the battle’s deadly shock, 
When the charging lines advance, 
Death on every lance, 
Yet melting at some imaged show, 
Or plaintive tale of wo! 


Faint with love, of conquest proud, 
Seared with hate, with fury riven, 

Like the fire-armed thunder-cloud 

By the tempest driven : 

Hark! the chords with rapture swell, 
Flood on flood melodious flowing ; 

Sudden strikes the passing bell, 
Death in life thus showing. 


Though at times ‘Oh! Dearu,’ I ery, 
‘ Ope the door, thy son entreateth " 
Though from life I strive to fly, 
Still the heart-clock beateth ! 
‘ No, not yet I wish for thee, 
Gaunt and pale remorseless King ! 
Soon, too soon, thou ‘It come for me, 
Sternly o’er life triamphing. 
Glow and dance in every vein, 
Crimson current, ruby river, 
To thy source return again, 
As the teeming summer rain 
Seeks again the parent main, 
The all-bounteous giver : 
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Beat, dear Heart! against my breast, 
Tell me thou art there again ; 

Life and thee together rest 
In that hold of joy and pain ; 

Stronghold yet of life thou art, 
Restless, ever-working Heart ! 


Night comes, draped in shadows sombre, 
Morning, robed in light, appears ; 
Minutes, hours, withouten number, 
Days and months and years, 
Pass like dreams ; yet still thou art 
Ever busy, restless Heart ! 


When his doom the captive heareth, 
How thy summons, stroke on stroke, 

Tells the fatal moment neareth, 
Sounding like the heavy stroke 
Distant heard, when falls the oak ! 


How the Maiden fain would hide 
Thee within her bosom white, 
Still, against her tender side 
Throbs the soft delight : 
Every pulse reveals the flame, 
Every fibre softly thrills ; 
But how innocent the shame 
That her bosom fills! 


In the Hero, firm as steel, 
In the Maiden, soft as snow ; 
In the Coward, citadel 
Where the recreant blood doth go; 
Hiding from the sight of foe ; 
In the Mother's anxious breast, 
Who can picture thy unrest ? 
When her babe lies low, 
With the fitful fever burning, 
No relief —still restless turning 
Ever to and fro! 
In the Bride, what mixt commotion 
When the word ‘ Be man and wife!’ 
Thrills her with that soft emotion 
Known but once in life. 


Priceless jewel! hidden treasure ! 
All the world to thee is naught ; 
Working loom of ceaseless pleasure, 
Weaving, without stint or measure, 
Woof and web of thought : 

Hive of life! where drone and bee 
Struggle for the mastery ; 

In the never-ceasing motion, 

Like a great star in the ocean, 

Shines the Soul! thy heavenly part, 
Throbbing, life-assuring Heart ! 
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Che Eqyptian Letters 


In a former letter, wherein mention was made of a few of the 
various religious sects that abound in this country, an idea was given 
of their modes of worship ; but as this was less the subject matter 
of the letter than a description of the peculiarities of each, I shall 
endeavor now to give you a view of the method and practice of this 
people when they assemble in their temples. You must know, in 
the first place, that these are open for religious services only once in 
eight days ; so that each person must cherish up his devotion a length 
of time before he can pour it forth in a holy place; unlike our 
mosques, where the faithful may go at every hour to say their prayers 
and receive those solemn impressions which this sacred spot never 
fails to inspire. 

The predominant denominations of Christians in this city are two: 
the Presbyterian and the Episcopalian. They differ on doctrinal 
points and in parts of their mode of addressing the Deity. The 
former, by the voice of the officiating priest, make extemporaneous 
prayers, which are followed by sacred music, and then a discourse is 
delivered. In none of these do the audience join, except in the mu- 
sical part. The Episcopalian method is for the priest to read prayers 
from a book, several of which the worshippers repeat aloud ; they 
join also in music ; afterward, like the other sect, they listen to a dis- 
course. Although in both denominations the praying part of the 
service is regarde d as one of great importance, yet, as far as I can 
perceive, greater efficacy is expected from the discourse, or ‘ sermon,’ 
as it is called. This is a part of the service wherein the ability and 
learning of the preacher (as he who delivers it is named,) is most 
conspicuously displayed, and this portion of the sacred office is called 
‘preaching ;’ a word derived from the Hebrew, ‘to expound.’ For- 
merly the sermon consisted of commentaries, or rather explanations 
of the sacred books; and such discourses could of course be written 
only by persons of extensive reading, those who were given to deep 
meditation and possessed much experience. These performances 
were not entrusted to young priests, or those of a low grade in the 
church ; none but bishops were allowed to write and deliver them. 
In later times this restriction has been removed, and now all those 
who take holy orders, or are admitted to the ministry, are permitted 
to write and deliver such discourses as their inclination prompts, pro- 
vided the subject be appropriate to their sacred calling and conforma- 
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ble to the sacred books. Many advantages attend this freedom, yet 
it is accompanied by certain drawbacks. Inexperienced persons 
have at times broached wild theories; youthful aspirants for effect 
have in their ardor impaired the simplicity of pure faith, and led the 
audience astray by eloquent language, dictated by a too fervid imagi- 
nation. I! should think also it had been a means of preventing uni- 
formity of opinion, for which many Christians contend, even while 
surrounded by a legion of non-conformists. Notwithstanding all 
this, the larger portion of Christians believe that the cause of religion 
has gained by this general liberty, and as far as I am able to judge, 
taking into view the inquisitive spirit of the people, they are right. 

Nothing can more clearly show the excellence of our holy religion 
than the fact, that while we enjoy great liberty as to our form of wor- 
ship, we are yet firmly united in the bonds of one faith. To behold 
in our mosques the worshippers, after taking off their sandals and 
spreading their ‘Seggddeh,’ (prayer-carpet,) arrange themselves in 
parallel rows upon the matting, is a pleasing sight; and when each 
prays separately from texts of the Khoran, makes known his peculiar 
wants, or pours forth his penitential sorrow, we may humbly hope 
all-seeimg ALLAH looks down with compassion on the workings of 
each human heart. I do not forget that there are lectures in some of 
the mosques, especially in that of Hasaneyn, in which repose the re- 
mains of the saint and martyr El Hoseyn, where groups gather in 
different parts to listen to expositions of the Khoran, or to addresses 
on the duties it enjoins; yet these are not heard by all, it being suffi- 
cient that a good Moslem perform his daily ablutions and recite his 
prayers five times each day in a mosque, if one be near, or wherever 
he may chance to be, remembering to place his feet and hands in the 
prescribed position, with his face turned toward Kebla. 

Among the Roman Catholics, the sermon is not delivered every 
day of public worship, only on special occasions, when it is the more 
impressive by being the composition of one of the most learned of 
their priests, or the most gifted as an orator. With modern religion- 
ists of the Christian faith the sermon is of universal observance, and 
no service would be looked upon as complete without it. Indepen- 
dent of its being an exposition of the preacher’s views on points of 
theology, it is leaned upon by the ignorant, or by those who do not 
choose to reflect, as a relief to their doubts or a confirmation of their 
feebler conceptions ; but upon those who read and meditate the im- 
pression is neither so strong nor so lasting. The clergy complain of 
this, as a decline of religion; but the truth is, sermons are in later 
times less effectual because among the listeners there are more think- 
ers than formerly. The pulpit is no longer the only source whence 
knowledge is diffused. ‘There was a time when it was used as a 
place whence intelligence of a secular as well as of a religious na- 
ture was made public. The priest then stood up, not only as a spi- 
ritual teacher, but acted as a secular officer to proclaim new laws, to 
give advice on subjects connected with temporal life, and to convey 
intelligence of any momentous event. Since the discovery of the 
art of printing, with the consequent multiplication of printed copies 
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of manuscripts, re have accumulated, and the number of readers 
largely increased. 

A devout person of the present day may take a sermon to read 
and reflect upon at leisure in his own closet, or he may obtain books 
that treat on the same topic perhaps more in accordance with his own 
views, at least where the subject is presented to him in a new light. 
Add to this, the means of communication between States and indi- 
viduals is greatly enlarged, by which men meet each other more fre- 
quently than formerly, and have an opportunity of comparing their 
minds far easier than when each was isolated or far removed from 
personal contact. 

The press bears with it many evils, and is the vehicle by which 
much falsehood is disseminated ; but it affords the means of procu- 
ring an incalculable deal of good by conveying rapidly much truth, 
while by the freedom allowe d to it in this country it has the power of 
correcting its own errors, at the same time that it may check or re- 
prove those of others. The more there are of readers, the more 
there will be of thinkers, and fewer who are willing to be mere lis- 
teners. Moreover, the clergy themselves are not all gifted with the 
power to enlighten nor with the art of persuading. They do not all 
show sound judgment in the choice of topics, nor do they discuss 
these topics with the skill necessary to carry conviction. It is a great 
and common error among them to select complicated doctrinal points 
as fit subjects of discourse ; a method which seldom or never fails to 
produce controversy ; often to raise doubts where no doubts existed 
before ; it bewilders the ignorant, without always bringing conviction 
to the learned. 

Disquisitions of this kind are to be meditated upon in the closet, 
for it is impossible to have more than a feeble notion of so grave a 
matter when presented in the few sentences a preacher delivers from 
the pulpit; and a person, let him be never so well disposed to imbibe 
truth, is as liable to arrive at a false as to a just conclusion, by endea- 
voring to form an opinion from the stray hints thrown out by the cler- 

gyman in a discourse of half an hour’s duration. It is only in retire- 
ment that these solemn subjects can be properly treated. It is from 
the solitude of studious life that most frequently come the rays of 
deep intellectual light, not only to him who meditates but to those who 
desire to have their minds or their thoughts quickened. Not that re- 
ligion should be cooped up in the cabinet of a scholar, but rather that 
it “should be poured forth in brightness after its tenets have been calmly 
examined and its truths made clear to every understanding. Cler- 
gymen have no right to wonder that their discourses receive not the 
attention they think is due to them; or that religion is on the decline 
because people are now much disposed to sermonize in their minds 
for themselves. A few preachers exist who have a right view of their 
own position, are willing to labor for partial results, and who yield to 
the spirit of modern times, which has generated the belief that an 
honest fulfilment of the moral duties should form an essential element 
in the formation of religious character. The Church has been apt to 
consider human knowledge as an enemy, but knowledge has gained 
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a mighty power, and so long as the Church is willing to treat it as 
a companion, she will derive aid from their joint labors. As the mind 
becomes enlarged by true knowledge, more exalted ideas are held of 
the Deity, and more correct views of duty toward men, while on the 
other hand religion abases the pride which knowledge often engen- 
ders, invites to resignation to our lot and softens the asperity of the 
heart. 

The clergy have the power of rendering themselves more popular 
as preachers, and their discourses more efficacious, if they would be 
willing to practice a few of the human methods inculcated by elocu- 
tionists as means of persuasion. And surely there is nothing deroga- 
tory to the sacred calling of a priest to put into use for holy purposes 
the gifts bestowed upon all by the Deity; and we may well believe 
it would be pleasing in his sight to behold the various faculties with 
which he has endowed his creatures, all and every one brought rightly 
into exercise, to express contrition for faults or gratitude for favors. 
If I understand the matter aright, a sermon is a discourse composed 
for the purpose of instructing in divine truths, of inculcating the per- 
formance of moral duties; yet to instruct well it must possess the art 
to persuade, not be a vehicle of abstruse reasoning, but rather an ad- 
dress in clear language that it may be practical. It is mainly in the 
delivery that its full effect is to be produced ; and where can be found 
a more fit place for the delivery of ‘thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn’ than the pulpit; the tower where the watchman is sta- 
tioned to awaken the dormant, encourage the timid, or alarm the 
guilty ? 

A place dedicated to any mode of worship, (and as such of course 
held sacred) seldom fails to create a certain portion of awe in the 
mind of a sober person who enters, but this feeling has not predomi- 
nated on my entrance into a Christian temple, or rather it has been 
weakened by seeing so little enthusiasm manifested by those therein 
assembled. The preacher with a dull eye, motionless body and mo- 
notonous voice, recites his theme, while the gaily-dressed audience, 
who loll on cushions, instead of the devout demeanor fitting the sanc- 
tity of the place, direct their attention to their personal graces or per- 
mit their thoughts to wander to the light and gaudy, objects in which 
the christian churches abound. 

It is a singular circumstance that in this great nation of public 
speakers there are few or no orators, and among the clergy, none. 
You will demand how it happens that amid a multitude of speakers, 
a selection is not made among the clergy of those who are most gifted. 
The reason is that although the hearers like to listen to eloquent men, 
they have a latent timidity about making pulpit eloquence one of the 
tests of excellence. They have a notion, derived from old habits of 
thinking, that each preacher as soon as he mounts the pulpit will re- 
ceive a4 certain portion of inspiration, which through him will be im- 
parted to the audience in an increase of devotional feeling. When a 
priest is a candidate for admission to office, the question is, ‘Does he 
possess a full measure of theological acumen ? not ‘Has he the power 
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to diakes vessiotl the yagi: way ?” ‘ Hes hea eedilly quantum of sanc- 
tity ?’ not ‘Is he spiritual?’ ‘ Is he deeply learned? not ‘Can he teach?’ 

This error in judgment of those who select, cramps the faculties 
of those who are chosen; even those who have warmth, are afraid to 
exhibit it, lest they should be accused of violating the rigid law pub- 
lic opinion imposes ; as a consequence, the clergy do not study any 
rule of oratory, and carefully abstain from an attempt at eloquence. 
They are cold in manner, devoid of grace, and pay not the slightest 
attention to the modulation of the voice. They seem not to be aware 
of the sympathy between the human frame and the motions of the 
mind. If by chance they awaken to this deficiency, they seek to 
supply its place by gestures that are awkward and formal, or by vehe- 
mence of utterance; in both of which they err. One produces no 
effect, the other, one that is bad. 

It is still a disputed point which exercises the greater influence over 
us, voice or gesture, but, I conceive that each when alone is insuf- 
ficient to enchain attention, and that both should be united with deli- 
cacy and judgment to furnish the full measure of persuasion. Gesture 
affects by the eye, and the sight is the most active of all the senses, hence 
it most speedily conveys impressions to the mind. Yet this with all 
its power is mere dumb show when unaccompanied by the music of 
a cultivated voice. It is to be presumed that the ancients studied this 
union when they desired to produce the fullest effect. The Roman 
orator who heard a full assembly as they returned to their homes 
sound his praise for the delivery of a polished speech must have felt 
a glow of delight; but what must have been the impression made 
by the Athenian, when at the end of his discourse a whole audience 
rose, demanding with loud cries to be led forth to fight against Phillip ? 
Gesture, according to Cicero, is the language of the body, yet the 
hand cannot bend the thoughts; there is a gesture of the eye equally 
potent to operate on the “mind, and when these are joined to the 
sounds of a flexible voice, the whole controls the understanding 
while it wins the heart. 

In the skilful arrangement and delivery of a religious discourse 
the French clergy show a marked superior ity over the English. They 
have what they call § onction,’ which is a happy union of gravity with 
warmth; and then instead of a piece of cool reasoning addressed 
exclusively to the understanding like an English discourse, they give 
an animated exhortation, wherein they appeal to the passions and 
quicken the imagination. The introduction of preparatory remarks 
of an English sermon are often constrained and formal, whereas those 
of the French preachers are sufficiently spirited to fix immediate at- 
tention. 

Let me not be thought to undervalue the deep learning and unfeigned 
piety of the American clergy ; ; as men, their conduct is exemplary; 
my are pure minded and sit:cere.* If they fail to accomplish all the 


* ALTHOUGH they sit in darkuess unblessed by the precepts of our Holy Prophet, they are yet the 
children of ALLAH, who sheds the rays of his favor alike on those who are covered by the veil of 
night, as on those who walk in the face of day. 
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good they desire, it is by not cultivating the human arts of persuasion, 
by not descending to use freely the justifiable means put within their 
reach, by which men seize upon each other’s minds and engraft there- 
on their own convictions. They should lead the age, not rest slaves 
to a dull routine, nor yield a servile obedience to notions and modes 
which prevailed in by-gone times, but which are below the spiritual 
wants of the present day. The dignity of religion is not impaired 
by enlisting into its service the powerful arm of worldly eloquence, 
nor should the cautious maxims of timid devotees check the flow of a 
generous mind. He who would excite the feelings of others, must 
himself feel much, and what greater homage can a preacher render 
to the Creator than restoring with usury the talent lent him to be 
fully employed ? 


New-York, first day of the Moon 2 
Suphar: Hegira, 1260. 5 


Lings FO FEE FAUREEHE CRBEEE. 


VaLLzy-Foroz, memorable in American history for having been the head-quarters of the Revolu- 
tionary army during the winter of ’seventy-six and ’seven, is situated on the banks of this beautiful 
stredm, just at its junction with the Schuylkill. 


Prive of my little native vale, 
Mine own blue stream, once more 

I leave my home and guide my feet 
Along thy peaceful shore ! 

The parting beams have ceased to gild 
Thy undulating breast, 

They do but crown thy glorious hills 
While lingering in the west ; 

Yet art thou fair, thou pleasant stream ! 
Blue as yon tranquil sky, 

And in the curvings of thy banks 
How soft the shadows lie ! 


I’ve watched thee when the early breeze 
That heralded the sun 

Stole gently o’er thy sleeping waves, 
And waked them one by one ; 

I’ve seen thee when thy riplets bright 
Flashed back the golden rays, 

All glittering like a sea of stars 
Beneath the sun-set blaze ; 

And when the star-attended moon, 
Queen of the silent night, 

Flung o’er thy softly-heaving breast 
A milder, holier light ; 

But never in thy brightest garb, 
Nor in thy palmiest hour, 

Hast thou more grateful homage claimed 
Than my heart yields this hour! 


i 
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No fortress lifts its frowning front 
In solitary pride 
Above the ever-guarding hills 
That shield thy tranquil tide ; 
Nor slender spire nor gilded dome 
Above thy waters gleam, 
Save where they mingle silently 
With Schuylkill’s passing stream ; 
Nature reigns queen; e’en this bold bend 
Shuts out each trace of art; 
No changes, save when spring and fall 
In beauty come and part ; 
Unchanged thy sky, thy hills, thy trees, 
Unchanged thy ceaseless flow ; 
Fair as when first He called thee good, 
Six thousand years ago! 


Since then, how much of hope and fear 
How much of right and wrong, 

E’en here by thee has Time’s still tide 
Raised up and borne along ! 

How oft, to quench their burning thirst, 
Deep in thy grateful tide 

Have antlered deer and graceful fawn 
Swept down the mountain’s side ; 

So light of limb, so fleet of foot, 
Were those wild mountain-deer ; 

But suns have set and moons have waned 
Since deer or fawn were here. 


How oft has maiden’s moccasin 
Brushed from thy banks the dew ; 

How often has thy bosom borne 
The chieftain’s light canoe ! 

Where are they now? ‘Their banished tribe 
By blue Columbia’s waves 

Dream of the small far stream that flows 
Hard by their fathers’ graves: 

A hundred years and more have fled 
Since last they sought thy shore ; 

The death-song and the warrior’s whoop 
Sound from thy banks no more ! 


Since then thy waters heard the tones 
Of fife and clarion shrill, 

Borne from the brave high-hearted band 
Encamped along the hill. 

But better, holier sounds were near 
When twilight veiled the sun, 

Thy listening waters paused to hear 
The prayer of WasnineTon. 


That too has passed ; the great man sleeps 
On broad Potomac’s shore, 

And thou art flowing on, oh stream ! 
Bright, changeless as before : 

And thus thou ‘It flow when she sleeps well 
Who loved near thee to dream, 

Majestic in enduring might, 
Thou many-memoried stream ! 

Valley-Forge, (Penn.) 
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THE CAPTURED BANNER. 


‘CaraMBA! Qve Insotencia!’ These words were uttered by a 
lovely woman, whose flushed cheek, flashing eye and knitted brow 
spoke even more than words of the indignation which filled her heart. 

She was the young wife of Commodore Cor, the commander of 
the small navy of Montevideo. The lady was Spanish by birth, as 
well as in feeling, and the cause of her anger was the sight of a ship 
which had been for two days standing off and on before the harbor, 
using every signal of insult and defiance to induce the vessel of Coe 
to come out and fight him. This the latter could not do, for two rea- 
sons. The first was illness, which confined him to his cot; the se- 
cond, that he had not one-third of a crew; not even men enough to 
work his battery. 

At the moment when she uttered the words which commence this 
sketch, Brown, the commander of the Buenos-Ayrean ship, had 
hoisted a flag at his gaff, whereon was embroidered, in large legible 
letters, the inscription: ‘Cor, THE Cowarp!’ This was more than 
his noble, fiery wife could stand; for well she knew her husband’s 
truth and valor. After gazing one instant at the flag, she raised her 
jeweled hand, and taking therefrom a diamond of great value, she 
cried to the officers and men who stood around her on the deck : 

‘I will give this diamond to any man who will bring me yonder 
flag !’ 

For a moment there was no response. The men looked at their 
officers, the officers glanced at each other, but volunteers for a ser- 
vice so desperate seemed scarce. 

‘What! is there not one of all of you who dare the trial? Is m 
husband’s ship indeed manned with cowards?’ exclaimed the lady, 
while her beautiful lip curled with scorn and her flashing eye gleamed 
with the fire of contempt. 

A young officer, an Englishman, who had been lately appointed, 
stepped forward and modestly said : 

‘1 was only waiting for my seniors to speak, Sefiora. Had any 
one of them volunteered, I should have begged to accompany him. 
As it is, I pledge myself to bring you yonder flag before the sun rises 
again, or to dve/ But I ask not your jewel as a prize for my suc- 
cess; one tress of your glossy hair shall be my reward.’ 

‘You shail have both, brave boy!’ replied the lady; and her cold 
look of scorn changed into a sweet smile as she asked his name. 

‘It is Frank Bennett, Sefiora,’ replied the young man; and he 
blushed beneath her earnest gaze. 

He was slim, but well formed ; looked very young, but in his dark 
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blue eye and compressed lip an observer could read one whose man- 
hood was not made by years alone. 

The sun was setting behind a bank of slowly-rising clouds, which 
threatened darkness and storm. The moment that his services were 
accepted, young Bennett turned to the crew, and as he glanced among 
them, said : ‘I want six men to man the whale-boat which hangs at 
the after-davits !’ 

Struck by his gallantry, nearly one-half of the crew started for- 
ward. Now that they had a leader, volunteers were plenty. Ben- 
nett glanced his eye over them, and in a few moments chose six by 
name, men whom he knew to be both daring and firm. They were 
Americans. 

‘Go sharpen your cutlasses,’ said he; ‘I shall not have-a pistol or 
musket in the boat. If we fight, it must be steel to steel and breast 
to breast; for we succeed or die !” 

Those men answered only with a look. They were of that class 
whose motto is ‘ Deeds, not words.’ ‘They hurried below to obey his 
orders, while still others proceeded by his directions to muffle the 
oars of the boat, to put sails, water, etc., in it. 

One half hour later the sky was covered with clouds, and dark- 
ness had set in. Bennett had been careful to take the compass- 
course of the enemy’s ship when the last light of the dying day gave 
opportunity, and by this alone he hoped to find her. At this time the 
lady was on the deck, standing by the binnacle-light, regarding the 
preparations of the little party, who were about to shove off. At the 
moment when the boat’s crew cried out that all was ready for a start, 
their young leader came aft to the side of the Sefora, and taking 
from his neck a miniature, he handed it and a letter to her, saying : 

‘If I am not on board at sun-rise, lady, please send that miniature 
to the direction of the letter.’ 

The lady looked at the picture. It was the likeness of a young 
and beautiful girl. A tear filled the Sefiora’s eye. 

‘You need not go!’ said she. ‘No; you love, perchance are be- 
loved. Your life is precious. I will not expose it. This is 

‘My only sister, whom I almost adore!’ interrupted the youth; 
‘but one who would scorn me if I played the coward or dishonored 
my name. Send that letter and likeness to her if I fall. Farewell 
till to-morrow —or forever !’ 

The lady was about to answer, and again to entreat him to stay ; 
but ere she could speak he was over the bulwarks and the boat had 
shoved off. 

The night was pitchy dark. A calm was on the sea and in the air, 
but it was portentous of a storm.. A small binnacle-light and com- 
pass had been placed in the boat, and by these Frank shaped his 
course, himself taking the tiller and steering. 

‘Give way cheerily, men ! —a long, strong and steady pull!’ said 
he, in a low tone, as he left the ship’s side; and he soon felt, by the 
trembling of the frail boat, that his directions were obeyed. 

Out right into the offing he pulled, regardless of the rising clouds, 
keeping his eye fixed steadily on his compass, until he knew, if the 
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vessel had remained hove-to as she was at sunset, that he must be very 
near her. But he looked in vain to see her dark hull loom up in the 
gloom ; he looked in vain to see a light which might guide him to her. 
Admir al Brown was too old a fox to be show’ ing his position by lights. 

At this moment, when he was completely at a loss which way to 
steer, the dark clouds which had been gathering over him burst with 
a long vivid flash of lightning and a peal of deafening thunder. He 
heard not the thunder; he heeded not the rising storm. That flash 
of lightning had showed him the vessel, not one  cable’s length from 
him. 

‘ Steady, boys !—steady !’ he whispered, when the thunder ceased ; 
‘T shall pull directly under her stern, and get on deck by the carved 
work and netting on her quarter. 

The men rowed slowly and silently on, and as he had marked well 
her position, the young officer in a moment found himself close under 
the vessel’s stern. At this instant another flash of lightning illumi- 
nated sky and water; and then, as he glanced up at the gaff, where 
the flag had been hoisted, he saw that it was not there! It had been 
hauled down. 

He paused ; thought for a moment what could be done; and then 
formed his resolution. 

‘I shall go on board alone, men,’ said he; ‘keep the boat where 
she is. If that flag is where I think it is, in the admiral’s cabin, I will 
have it. If I am not back in five minutes, and you hear an alarm, 
shove off, scud back to our ship and tell them that Frank Bennett died 
like aman! You must be cautious; reef the foresail, for the storm 
will be down upon us in less than ten minutes!’ 

All of this was whispered to the men, whose heads were bent for- 
ward to hear the orders which they dared not disobey, much as they 
wished to share their leader’s peril. 

Springing lightly from the boat, Frank caught the quarter-nettings 
with his hands, and noiselessly ascended to the bulwarks. He could 
hear the regular tramp of the officer of the deck, who having already 
had every thing reefed down for the blow, had nothing to do but to 
pace the deck; but it was so dark that he could not see him. 

A second more, and the brave boy was down on the deck and at 
the cabin door, which stood slightly ajar. He peeped in through the 
narrow crack, and saw the red-faced old admiral seated at his round- 
table, with two of his officers by his side, engaged over the contents 
of a square bottle which looked very like that usually found to con- 
tain schnaps. 

A glance at a settee just to the left of this table showed the object 
of the enterpr ise. The flag for which he had perilled his life lay there, 
where it had been carelessly thrown after it was hauled down. 

The young officer did not pause long to consider what to do, but 
quietly walked into the cabin, and taking off his cap, bowed very po- 
litely to the officers, and as he stepped toward the flag, said in a calm 
and courteous manner to the admiral: 

‘I have come to borrow this banner Sir, to wear to-morrow, if you 
please !’ 
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‘ Who he dex a are you ! What dens hie mean !’ cried Brown, 

as he and his officers sprang to their feet. 

‘I am Midshipman Bennett, Sir, of the Montevidean service!’ re- 
plied Frank, who had now siezed the flag; ‘and I mean to carry this 
flag to Commodore Coe !’ 

As he said this he bounded to the cabin door, followed closely by a 
bullet from Brown’s pistol, which grazed his ear, and ere the alarm 
became general, he stood —— the taffrail of the vessel. 

‘ Look out for me below!’ he shouted, and flung himself into the 
sea, without a moment’s hesitation. His boat’s crew recognized his 
voice, he was caught in a moment and dragged into the boat, while a 
volley of pistol balls was sent down at random by those who were 
above. 

The storm had now broken, and the wind began to come in with 
fierce and fitful gusts. 

‘Up foresail! Be in a hurry lads! up foresail, and let her slide !’ 
cried the young hero, as soon as he could draw breath after his duck- 
ing. 

The crew did so, and the next moment the little boat was flying in 
toward the harbor, before the blast, like a glad sea-bird winging its 
way to its young one’s nest. 

The enemy opened a harmless random fire of grape shot in their 
direction, but it only served to tell the anxious watchers on board of 
Coe’s vessel that something had occurred. The latter therefore at 
once showed lights, and enabled Frank to make a straight course for 
her. 

It was but an half hour after the first gun had been fired by Brown’s 
vessel, that the boat of the young adv enturer rounded to alongside of 
his own craft. 

‘ Have you captured the flag ?’ cried the Sefiora, as Bennett bounded 
over the side. 

The only answer she received was the banner, wet as it was from 
the water, and cut in two places by the balls which had been fired at 
its captor. 

The lights of the vessel gleamed not halt’ so bright as did that lady’s 
eyes when she caught the noble youth to her arms, and kissed him 
again and again. 

New-York, Jan., 1848. 


Nep BuUNTLINE. 


A LOVER’S REPLY TO A CHALLENGE, 


*T 1s not the fear of death or smart, 
Makes me averse to fight, 

But to preserve a tender heart, 
Not mine but Mary’s right. 


Then let your fury be supprest, 
Not me but Mary spare ; 

Your sword is welcome to my breast 
When Mary is not there. 
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Sweet is the pledge, the fond caress, 
The answering kiss! 

To find in hearts we closely press 
Responsive bliss ! 


But dearer far is love’s first dawning, 
The few faint rays, 

That tinge with rosy hues the morning 
Of happiest days. 


Through fleeting mists yon trembling star 
More hopeful gleams 

Than when its glories shine afar 
In unshorn beams. 





VEILED LID. 


E HEYWARDE. 


Less fair the moon in azure air, 
Shining — alone ! 

‘Than when the clouds surround her there 
With pearléd zone. 


The violet by the grassy knoll 
Lies deftly hid, 

So oft conceals an ardent soul 
The veiled lid. 


Sweetly obscure those shadows hide 
The soft sunrise ! 

That in the fringéd lids abide 
Of thy loved eyes. 





ON THE PROPRIETIES OF LIFE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Mucu has been written and more said upon the subject of Powers’ 
statue of the ‘Greek Slave ;’ not only in relation to its beauty and 
grace, as a work of genius and of artistic skill, but in reference to its 
moral influence upon soul and sense, and in its effect upon individual 
character and taste. Among the many just and beautiful criticisms 
which it has elicited, that which appeared in a late number of the 
Washington ‘ Union’ daily journal, from the eloquent pen of Rev. Dr. 
Dewey, appears to me the most just and discriminating. His appeal 
in its favor is alike forcible and irresistible. To those whose expres- 
sions of over-fastidious feeling have been openly rebuked, and per- 
haps unwisely and uncharitably held up to ridicule, to such as these 
the high moral tone of his thoughts, the exquisite perception of the 
True and the Beautiful which characterize his observations, and the 
conclusions of a mind at once enlightened and independent, cannot 
but suggest a wholesome lesson, a gentle yet powerful reprehension 
of perverted taste and feeling; a mild yet persuasive argument in 
support of those moral truths which all beautiful objects in nature 
and in art should convey to pure and true minds. To those who in 
their appreciation of this noble work of art have not only gratified 
refined and cultivated tastes, but who have come away from its con- 
templation with thoughts chastened, elevated, purified ; to these, the 
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expressions of a generous and powerful mind, dette as they are in 
the highest moral beauty, are but the echo of their own. 

In connection with this subject, and with the discussions which have 
arisen with regard to the supposed violation of propriety and good 
taste in the exhibition of such works of art, one is naturally led to 
reflection Gpon the estimate which different persons attach to what 
are called ‘the proprieties of life ;’ that is, the moral consequence of 
actions evil and good, and the influence of the same upon character 
position and respectability. ‘To almost every one, even with a limited 
experience of life as a guide, the importance of ‘almost every action 
which affects our social position, or has a bearing upon individual 
character, is self-evident ; and of how much is embraced in that sig- 
nificant little phrase few can be ignorant who live in this artificial, 
conventional world of ours, where our respectability, welfare and 
happiness depend so much upon the watchfulness we exercise over 
ourselves. 

I speak not so much of moral surveillance as of the discreet vigi- 
lance which society demands of its votariés, with respect to matters 
of taste, fashion and custom. In the estimate of these proprieties, 
whether valued too high or too low, of course much depends upon 
education, early influences, and associations. In the artificial atmos- 
phere which most people like to breathe ; at all events, to which they 
are earliest acclimated, and the tendency of which is of course to 
chill, to restrain the impulses of a warm, truthful nature, to condemn 
all generous enthusiasm, to subdue and depress the noble aspirations 
of our being; in this atmosphere, where a thorough knowledge of 
the conventionalities of society is the price of admission, the sacri- 
fice of truth and nature, among its requisitions, and subservience to 
its forms and customs essential to success, what do we look for as a 
result? Where, though derelictions from high faith and honor find 
palliation, and where moral sins are not considered inadmissible, yet 
where gaucherie and want of knowledge of the dienseances of soci- 
ety are considered unpardonable, and where violations of taste and 
custom subject one to that terrible penalty, loss of caste ; what do we 
look for but a false standard of moral excellence and worth, loss of 
faith in the highest, holiest attributes of our being, and the forfeiture 
of true happiness 4 

One simple example, occurring within my own recollection, is suf- 
ficiently illustrative of the fatal influe nce which constant association 
with artificial, worldly natures has upon mind and heart. <A young, 
enthusiastic character, unchilled by intercourse with the world, full 
of faith, and hope, and love—love for Humanity, hope in Gop, and 
faith in Good—met with a friend, a man, with a nature originally 
noble and generous, but whose heart, by constant association with 
those of the world, (worldly, with narrow, contracted natures, with 
worldly prejudices and views,) had become warped and perverted ; 
and as they sat in pleasant converse, the younger friend turned to her 
companion, and said: ‘ Let me tell you a touching story I have just 
heard, of such a noble, generous, kindly action, that I am sure it will 
interest you. There was a young man travelling through Italy in 
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search of pleasure, or hepehnoni peileipe; lees just as he renchud 
Rome he fell ill, very ill; and there he remained, alone, friendless, 
dying, with rio haow ledec of the language of the country ; ‘a stran- 
ger in a strange land ;’ away from home and the dear delights which 
only a happy home can give ; far removed from a mother’s holy care 
and devotion, and from a sister’ s watchful tenderness ; with no kindly 
heart near to cheer, to comfort, to sustain him in his dying hour. But 
there was one m a distant quarter of the same city who heard of the 
poor friendless wanderer ; and though like himself a str anger, and to 
him unknown, she came, ‘like a ministering angel of mercy, to watch 
by his dying bed. 

‘He died — but not alone; for this noble woman, faithful to her 
trust, watched over him, supported and sustained his spirit even 
through ‘the dark valley of the shadow of death.’ Was it not a 
noble act of devotion ; and is not such a woman worthy of undying 
remembrance And the speaker turned her animated face to her 
companicn ; but from the cold man of the world, the sturdy advocate 
of propriety, came no answering response. 

‘To me,’ he replied, ‘such a departure from womanly dignity, pru- 
dence and propriety, appears unwarrantable. By such an act, a wo- 
man might lose reputation, standing and respe ctability ; the motive 
perhaps was a kindly one ; but in my opinion a woman should hesi- 
tate before taking a step so open to misconstruction, in following out a 
merely generous impulse, when loss of position and the world’s 
opinion is almost inevitably the forfeit.’ 

I looked at the generous enthusiast, upon whose ear fell for the first 
time, perhaps, the cold prudential maxims of the world; and as I 
saw the trustful look give place to a troubled, perplexed expression, 
I sighed as I thought how soon to that young heart, beneath the chill- 
ing disc ipline of a “worldly life, all generous impulses, the recognition 
of high and noble deeds, and every beautiful lesson which C hristianity 
teaches, might be lost. Is there not a higher standard of good than 
the world has set up? Let the decorum of public and private life 
be ever maintained and observed; but is the sacrifice of our moral 
independence the necessary result? Yet how many are there, even 
with a clear insight into the errors of our social system, with just, dis- 
criminating, w ell-balanced minds, who are yet constantly making and 
requiring of others perpetual sacrifices to appearances, to propriety, 
to opinion! And this influence exerted upon others, directly and in- 
directly, sometimes requires the offering up at a false shrine not only 
of individual taste but of honor, feeling and self-respect ; ay, of every 
source of true happiness. For the want of true nobility of soul, of 
true independence, how many refuse to extend to others the kindly 
charities of life; how many shrink from taking any step to advance 
the interests or welfhve of others, if by so doing, in the world’s opinion, 
they compromise either their dignity, social position, or importance ; 
how many, to preserve a respectable appearance in the eyes of the 
world, must forsooth eat the bread of charity; the thin veil which pro- 
priety draws over the domestic scenes of ‘life hides the tears which 
are shed in secret : the world sees nothing, and this is enough. Alas! 
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Saas many bow nation the shrine of custom and opinion, yet how 
many violate every religious principle, every law of human love and 
kindness in their daily lives! How was the whole life of our Great 
TEACHER, and every principle of good which He came upon earth to 
teach, opposed to this false system, to this want of moral courage and 
independence of soul! Hz who be aved the scorn, contempt and op- 
pression of a world, in his Faruer’s cause; He who healed the sick 
and suffering spirits of earth ; poured balm into the wounds of the 
broken-hearted, and who, in His divine compassion for erring nature, 
could forgive e the fallen yet penitent spirits who were brought before 
Him ; and yet before whose mild but searching rebuke the self-con- 


demned moralists of the world could not ond. Meera. 


Tou ‘rt gone! No more a parent’s eye 
Shall rest on thee with pride and joy, 

And picture scenes of wealth and fame 
For thee, their first, their only boy ! 


No more at morn and dewy eve 

Thy kiss shall thank them for their care ; 
Souls such as thine are only lent 

To let us know what angels are. 


Thy beauteous form, thy winning grace, 
Thy mild dark eye, thy noble brow, 
Thy language flowing fast and free — 
I see thee stand before me now. 


F’en I, a stranger, mourn thy loss, 
And on thy memory dwell with pain: 

A meteor-light, my path thou cross’d — 
When shall I see thy like again? 


The Gop who gave recalls His own: 

Thou ’rt blest ; then why should friends repine ? 
Alas! this world was all unfit 

To hold a spirit pure as thine! 


Could Fate’s dark book be opened wide 
And held before thy parents’ eye, 
Perchance they ’d check the falling tear, 


And thank their Gep that thou didst die. 
November 11, 1847. 
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EXPERIENCES OF DOCTOR WINTHROP. 


Noruine perhaps is more perceptible in the onward march of 
mind, the progress of civilization and refinement, than the improve- 
ment in christian practice respecting the faults and delinquencies of 
our fellow-sinners. The puritanical zeal that once instigated our re- 
spectable forefathers to pursue the offender against church-discipline 
to prison and to death, gradually softened down to churching, dis- 
gracing, expelling and excommunicating them; and for many a 
tedious year the members of the Puritan churches generally must 
have lived in as great terror of the lash of church-discipline as ever 
a Romanist did of the terrors of the Inquisition; or to come nearer 
perhaps to the point, as ever the ancient Israelites did lest somethin 
in their long list of ceremonies should be omitted that would render 
them unclean in the eyes of the Sanhedrim, and expose them not 
only to disgrace but to the wrath of Gop. The doctrine that there 
is nothing unclean save to him that thinketh it so was but little under- 
stood in ancient times. And beside, the Puritans who had come out 
from a Church which in those days seemed to allow of great laxity 
of conduct, not only among its members but those who ministered at 
its altar, justly disgusted, flew to the other extreme, and in their zeal 
to preserve the form of godliness, almost lost sight of the substance. 
In looking over the church-records of the early pilgrims, one is struck 
with this fact; and while the fanciful catalogue of sins, and the no 
less fanciful punishments invented to punish them, is a subject of irre- 
pressible mirth to the gay and thoughtless, it is one of deep concern 
to the more serious and reflecting, that the history of so noble, so self- 
denying, so venerated a people as the early pilgrims, should be tar- 
nished by narratives of cruelty and capricious severity in their church- 
discipline ; as contrary to reason and outrageous to common sense, 
as inconsistent in the meek and humble followers of Him who ‘ came 
not to judge the world, but to save the world.’ 

As a matter of course, the intolerant spirit of the times was more 
perceptible for many years in the villages of New-England than in 
other places in the country. Long after the progress of refinement 
had softened down the asperities of intolerant Christians in our cities 
and sea-ports, it continued to govern with despotic sway in many a 
little secluded village, where the spirit of peace and good-will, one 
might have thought, would flourish if any where ; and such was the 
terror inspired by the government of the rulers in the different con- 
gregations, that the young were almost frightened from church-com- 
munion, and none but the aged, the blind, the halt and the lame, dared 
approach the altar of our common Repreemer. I have in my mind at 
this moment an instance of this species of discipline, coupled, as it 
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nec veonnanily was, with other most offensive concomitants, which I have 
never forgotten, though many years have elapsed since the actors, the 
accused and accusers, have gone to render their account to Him who 
will judge righteously. 

In one of the most beautiful of our New-England villages, the 
passing traveller will observe upon his entrance a large old-fashioned 
mansion, of singular architecture and dimensions for a private dwell- 
ing. Part of it is much dilapidated, and about the noble grounds and 
once-beautiful garden there is a melancholy air of neglect and de- 
cay. There is no lack of fine mansions and handsome public edifices, 
but from these, and many a pleasant seat in the environs, the eye fails 
not to return to the spot so beautiful in decay, so mournful in its faded 
grandeur. On a fine plat of ground hard by, and overlooking a por- 
tion of the village, is a chaste and elegant structure of modern times, 
dedicated to the worship of Gop ; and ‘direc tly opposite, and only a few 
paces off, another in the Gothic style. Now the first thought on view ing 
these churches is of riv alship and opposition. Evidently there is not 
a greater population in the vicinity than one of the houses would com- 
fortably hold. The one therefore must be the antagonist of the other. 
This is precisely the fact. Puritanical zeal and intolerance in the one 
forced the other into birth ; and from this sprang up a rivalship in all 
the other improvements in the place. The peaceful river that still 
glides on beneath the banks that skirt this plat, is the only thing that 
remains unchanged. But to return to the dilapidated mansion. 

This house was once occupied by a benevolent physician, who, ena- 
moured of the beauties of the place, unfortunately took up his resi- 
dence there; and the now gloomy halls once echoed to the sounds of 
mirth and gladness. These old-fashioned parlors , with the heavy cor- 
nices and upright mantles, were lined with mirrors, where fairy forms 
were reflected in the sprightly dance; and the voices of harpers and 
musicians were often heard, enlivening the long winter’s night, and 
chasing ‘ dull care away.’ Doctor W inthrop was a man of superior 
talents, and great skill in his profession, and his appearance among the 
people was hailed with as much joy as they were capable of ex- 
pressing about any thing. Every body wanted to sell him a farm, 
and every body wanted him to marr ya ‘daughter ; but it so chanced, 
perhaps for that very reason, the Doctor took no fancy to the fair dam- 
sels ; but most unhandsomely passing by the whole, took a wife from 
a distant town, and having just before selected a house, brought home 
his fair bride, and duly installed her as mistress of the mansion. 

As the slight was one that could not be noticed, and one in which 
all shared, it was quickly passed by, and all the civilities and hospi- 
talities of the place were duly te ndered to the young couple. These 
civilities were a dull round of dinners and tea- -parties, where the fe- 
males brought their knitting-work, and the males talked over the 
affairs of their farms. Some did not talk at all, but usually made up 
for their formal silence by their activity at the supper table, where a 
system of gormandizing, and almost drinking, was practiced, which 
in those days would justly be considered an enormity; for cider and 
brandy liberally graced the table, while the quart-tumbler of sling was 
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sure to be forced upon every guest at parting, to keep them cool in 
summer, and keep them from | getting cold in winter. Amusements 
of all kinds were forbidden ; the heads of all the families were rigid 
Presbyterians ; and a dance, or even a simple game of back-gammon, 
would have been ‘an iniquity to be punished by the judges.’ 

It now became the task of the new-made couple to return these in- 
vitations, and have the village make a visit at the Doctor’s house. All 
the country round were invited ; not only the staid members of the vil- 
lage c hurch, but all the rural belles and beaux in the vicinity. Nothing 
was talked of for several days but the approaching feast. The day 
at length arrived. It was cold weather, and sleigh-load after sleigh- 
load continued to drive upto the mansion. Hot- -punch and sangaree 
were liberally distributed to the good wives and youthful maidens, 
while the more robust of the company helped themselves to brandy, 
etc. No persons present appeared more aiid and happy than the 
good pastor, his smiling placid wife, and the deacons of ‘the meeting.’ 
The dinner was excellent, and admirably served; and as it was not 
through until late in the day, coffee immediately followed; and at an 
early hour in the evening the company were invited tothe hall. This 
was a large upper apar tment belon ging to the mansion, in which the for- 
mer owner, a justice of the peace, used to hold his examination. With- 
out seeming to comprehend the business, they proceeded to the apart- 
ment, now brilliantly lighted, and filled soon to overflowing with the 
youth and beauty of the surr ounding country. The Doctor, clapping 
his hands in ecstasy as two fiddlers came in, said, ‘ Boys, choose your 
partners !’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen upon the astonished group, it could scarcely 
have elicited a stronger expression of surprise. The older people 
gazed at each other in stupid wonder, while quick as though they had 
been used to it all their days, the young men and maidens were on 
the floor, led off by the sprightly Doctor and his blooming help-mate. 

In this state of affairs, the deacons and some of the older members 
took counsel as to what was best to be done. At first they were for 
leaving the house altogether, as an expression of honest indignation 
at being so taken in; but upon second thought it was decided that 
that course would only offend their entertainer, who did not seem at 
all aware of any impropriety; and it would perhaps prevent all after 
opportunities of doing him good ina spiritual way ; and in the next, 
as his skill and talents. were so highly appreciated by the neighboring 
towns, and even in the cities, he might ‘ go off ina huff,’ and thus their 
village would not only be a sufferer in popularity, but even lives might 
be lost through ignorant practitioners, who would probably succeed 
him. While this “consultation was going on at one end of the room, 
the dancers had completed their first set, and a new one was now 
forming on the floor; and so elated was the Doctor with the success 
of his scheme, that he now advanced and insisted upon some of the 
older part of the company partaking in the amusement. Several of 
the older men present, who were not professors of religion, and had 
been acquainted with dancing in their youthful days, accepted the in- 
vitation ; while the deacons and elders requested leave to retire to 
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the par ‘ins until shee supper, which it was understood would be served 
at eleven o’clock. This was readily granted, the Doctor observing 
that he ‘ wished every one to amuse himself as best pleased him, and 
in his house there was perfect freedom.’ 

The supper passed off in high good humor apparently, the staid 
and sober part of the company very properly departing when it was 
over, and the younger portion, except a few, peremptorily ordered to 
retire, remaining several hours longer. Many consultations were 
held after this, respecting the course to be adopted ; and at length it 
was arranged that the pastor and deacons of the then only church of 
the village should call and have an argument in an amicable spirit with 
the Doctor and his wife, the latter particularly, who was a member 
admitted by letter, and a clergyman’s daughter; and they trusted in 
this conference to be able to convince them both of the sin of dane ing. 
The Doctor received the deputation with great politeness, although 
knowing beforehand the purport of their visit; and as the call was 
to be in the morning, had a very nice dinner provided for them, sat 
brandy-and-water before them on their arrival, and acted the hospita- 
ble host, in every particular ; so much so that it was not without some 
embarrassment that the venerable gentlemen commenced their busi- 
ness. Unexpectedly, however, they found their antagonist more than 
a match for them. He had been early taught to read the Sc riptures, 
and having a most retentive memory, his head was stored with texts 
in favor of his own theory, which he rattled out with such head-over- 
heels expedition as quite to confound his adversaries; and all the 
satisfaction they obtained was in frightening his more timid helpmate, 
who, with the shrinking delicacy of her sex, and the true humility of 
the Christian, wept and said : 

‘ Dancing might be wrong, but it could not be wrong to please her 
husband, and she had vowed to obey him in all things.’ 

To this gentle and deprecating answer the very deacons knew not 
what to say; and here finally the matter ended. 

The history of that village for the next twenty years would fill a 
dozen volumes, but I shall pass over it briefly. The fame of the 
physician became more extended ; numbers from different towns and 
cities came to be healed; in fact such was the influx of strangers that 
the village began to ‘look up,’ in more senses than one. Wealth 
flowed in upon it; its natural beauties became the subject of admi- 
ration ; the air was found to be exceedingly pure, and people of fashion 
flocked there to spend the summers, and many doubtless to enjoy the 
festivities at the princely mansion of Doctor Winthrop. It was evi- 
dent that he lived at liberal expense ; yet were his professional ser- 
vices most magnificently rewarded, and elegant presents were con- 
tinually arriving from all parts of the world. During all this time of 
twenty years the good pastor, the Rev. Mr. Jameson, c ontinued to labor 
hard for a reformation ; and though duly at chime of bell the faithful 
of that little church continued to assemble to hear his long prayers 
and dull sermons, never was that blessing granted them. 

Well do I remember the great cold meeting-house where these ex- 
ercises were held ; its forty windows rattling in the wind, and the four 
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doors that opened just opposite each other, and which, continually 
opening and shutting, would sometimes admit a perfect snow-bank 
inside, assisting to chill the already half-frozen hearers, who had to sit 
for three long hours twice a day, through the Sabbath of a long New- 
England winter, without a spark of fire to warm their benumbed 
limbs, unless from a little hand-stove which some of the good wives 
would occasionally carry to dry their feet, and which was usually 
handed about to half a dozen pews before the embers were extin- 
guished. No stoves had then come in fashion; and the elders de- 
clared it ‘a sin, in their belief, todo any thing to minister to ‘ creature 
comforts’ in the house of Gop.’ Asa matter of course, the young 
people rather dropped off in cold weather; but singularly enough, 
the Doctor’s family were always there, let who would be absent; and 
never did a Christmas, a Thanksgiving, or any other day of that sort 
pass without some noble presents from him to the pastor. Indeed, 
in matters of charity and kindness no one could surpass the good 
Doctor and his amiable spouse. 

But grieved am I to record that the charities so widely dispensed 
were not appreciated by the people of the village. The rising fame, 
the increasing fortune, and extraordinary celebrity of persons, who 
not only led the fashions but a large proportion of the people, had 
generated a spirit of envy and enmity, that was working its way to 
undermine the peace of a family to whom the village was more in- 
debted for its prosperity than to any other twenty families of the 
place put together. 

The first instance of this that in any wise affected the peace of the 
worthy Doctor was in the affair of the marriage of a son, who was 
the pride and hope of the doating parent; for him he had toiled to 
amass property, sent him to celebrated seats of learning, and employed 
every means to accomplish him that money could procure and taste 
direct. Poor father! The idolized son, who was to bear up the 
honors of his name, whom he fondly thought to match with the daugh- 
ter of some distinguished man, and be an honor to his country and his 
race, returned from the most refined society abroad, to match himself 
with the tavern-keeper’s silly daughter, at the sign of the ‘ Bottle and 
Glass.’ It was the first serious trouble the Doctor had ever experi- 
enced, and it fell upon him with the force ofan avalanche. Itwascrush- 
ing — it was overwhelming. He stamped, he raved, he tore his hair 
in anguish, when first informed of the fact. He pleaded and rea- 
soned with the wayward boy in vain, and finally appealed to his neigh- 
bors to second his counsels. To his astonishment they stood aloof 
from his sorrow. The long-wished for opportunity of humbling a 
family who, however meekly they had borne their honors, were still 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of being the first m the place, had now 
arrived; and while some declined upon one excuse and some upon 
another, to assist him who had never refused a kindness to his neigh- 
bor, there was in reality a kind of chuckling exultation among them, 
that the ‘ pride of the haughty,’ as they expressed it, was about to be 
‘brought low.’ And in no respect were the members of the meeting 
behind-hand in their expressions of satisfaction. They protested it 
VOL. XXXI. 20 
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‘was a just chastisement for the practice of the impieties that had 
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corrupted their youths and maidens, and for their pride, entirely car- 
nal and occasioned by fulness of bread; and moreover, they could see 
no objection to any young woman as a match for their son except pride, 
and that pride ought to be humbled.’ 

From this blow the good Doctor, as they very coolly predicted, 
never recovered. His gentle help-mate tried to cheer him, to recon- 
cile him; and during the long hours of convalescence that he expe- 
rienced previous to his death, she strove by every argument of reason 
and religion toe convince him that repining was sinful, and that all was 
for the best. Whether he was convinced or not, his end was peace ; 
and never after the unfortunate marriage took place was he known 
to utter an unkind reflection upon his son’s choice, although the cold 
and scornful manners of his daughter-in-law would have moved many 
a more patient temper. Peace to his ashes! He sleeps beneath 
the grass-green grave on yonder hill. The setting sun sheds his last 
glimmering rays upon his humble tomb-stone as I write. He wished 
to be buried without ostentation beside the ‘ rude forefathers of the 
hamlet,’ and his wishes were gratified. The prayers of the poor 
sought to detain him here, and their tears plentifully watered his 
grave. There was another class of mourners, too; those who had 
mingled lovingly with him in ‘the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul ;’ those who had been charmed by his wit and sparkling intelli- 
gence, and held captive by his vast colloquial and convivial powers, 
in times past. But the partner of his bosom, who was mdeed a 
widow, had most occasion to mourn. It was found at his death that his 
once vast property was greatly reduced. The fortune bestowed upon 
his son, the inattention to temporal concerns consequent upon long ill 
health, and the negligence common to a broken heart, had sensibly 
diminished his property. The homestead was sold, and the widow, 
with a sense of justice and spirit of generosity worthy of a better 
reward, signed off her share and took up her abode in the dwelling 
of her son. It was the wish of the deceased that his wife might keep 
up the style she had been accustomed to live in, and that yearly the 
young people who had been entertained at his house might, as long 
as she lived, share its festivities. 

Whatever the feelings of Mrs. Winthrop were, she sought to obey 
the last wishes of him whose word had always been a law to her; 
and not then comprehending the extent of her deprivations, when 
the time came round she prepared to entertain their friends as usual ; 
but wearied in body and distressed in mind, it was not so easy a 
task ; as part of her servants had been dismissed, great exertion on 
her part was necessary to prepare the feast. It was done, however ; 
and on the arrival of the guests all was in readiness but the mistress 
of the mansion, who complained of slight illness; arising probably 
from over-exertion. One of the guests who arrived first recommended 
her to take something to compose her nerves, and she poured out a 
slight draught of brandy, and mixing it with an equal quantity of cold 
water, drank it down; after which she performed the honors of her 

house, seeming quite revived, and acquitted herself with a degree of 
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cheerfulness surprising to those who were not acquainted with hee 
powers of self-government. Some weeks after this, an invalid son, 
who had always been delicate and never expected long life, sickened 
and died. His mother was then about remov ing to the residence of 
her son, and was taken ill there and confined to her room, while he 
lay momently expecting death at the old mansion. 

It was a a gloomy day in the depth of winter. The snow lay in 
deep drifts in the road, and far as the eye could see the landscape 
looked frozen and dreary. Through the long-deserted halls of the 
now forsaken mansion the wind whistled and moaned with that dis- 
mal sound which is so annoying in old houses, and forcing its way 
through every cranny, caused a shivering sensation, even at the fire- 
side. 

At the bed-side of the dying young man sat two ladies. One of 
them was a relative of the family, and her pale and faded appearance 
bespoke a person who had seen sorrow, and her dress, a widow. 
The other was a young lady, a visitor in the house, who had volun- 
teered to stay and share with the other the sad task of watching the 
dying youth. An old servant of the family occasionally put his face 
in the door to know if any more wood was wanted, and begged ‘ the 
ladies’ to keep a good fire, it was so intensely cold. As the sun went 
down in clouds, the large old-fashioned chamber began to look still 
more dismal ; and as the patient was now asleep, the two young wo- 
men drew nearer to the fire, and began to converse in an under-tone, 
until the eldest recollected that she had not made all her arrange- 
ments for the night and for the comfort of the two neighbors who had 
engaged to be there at ten o’clock to watch with the sick. 

The young woman was left alone by the fire-side ; when suddenly 
she heard a deep and heavy step coming through the long hall; and 
throwing open the door, the servant ushered in a tall figure, shut it, 
and disappeared. A Sow seconds convinced the lady that it was the 
pastor of the village church who stood before her; and supposing 
he had come to visit the dying man, she arose, and begged him to be 
seated, informing him at the same time that ‘ the dying man was be- 
yond his good offices, as he had shown no consciousness for some 
time.’ 

The pastor, who had seated himself before the fire, betrayed some 
uncomfortable feelings ; at length, turning abruptly toward her, he 
said : 

‘I did not come to see him ; ; my business is with § you, Ma’am.’ 

‘With me?’ said the lady, in astonishment ; ‘ pray go on, Sir.’ 

With an evident exertion to acquire confidence, the clergyman at last 
made an effort : 

‘I came here, Madam, on a most unpleasant business. Were you 
at an entertainment given in this house some time since by the mis- 
tress of the mansion ?’ 

‘I was, Sir; but why do you ask ?’ 

‘ Well, Madam, there have been most grave and solemn charges 
made against the person who gave that entertainment; but it is ne- 
cessary they should be confirmed by one more witness. The charge 
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against her was on the score of intemperance; and I have called to 
know of you if you discovered any thing of the kind, or were know- 
ing to her drinking any kind of spirituous liquors on that day? It 
has become necessary to discipline her.’ 

‘Mr. Jameson,’ interrupted the lady, ‘ can it be possible that you 
should judge so meanly of me as to suppose I would act the part of 
a spy and informer in the family where I am visiting in the capacity 
of a friend and acquaintance? I consider myself ‘insulted beyond 
measure at the supposition ; and were not the character of the ‘lady 
involved, I should not answer at all. I can truly say I know of no- 
thing of the kind; but let me ask you, Sir, if the discipline of your 
church requires you to seize the opportunity of this lady’s deepest 
affliction to injure and insult her in this manner?” 

Mr. Jameson went on to explain that a certain old maid, belonging 
to the meeting, whom he termed ‘ our exemplary sister, Polly Hoyt,’ 
had complained to him within a few days, having kept the matter in 
her heart some months; until being so sharply convicted of sin in 
concealing iniquity, she had determined to disclose it, and have Mrs. 
Winthrop subjected to ‘Church discipline ;’ that he was grieved to 
do so, but it was his duty to make a thorough investigation ; and that 
if he could find no more witnesses of the fact, he should wait on the 
lady and try to make her convict herself; that all that would be 
required of her would be to stand in the broad aisle and acknow- 
ledge her guilt, and ask pardon of the church.’ 

There did not require any thing more to assure the lady that a 
plot had long been jn agitation to injure and humble Mrs. Winthrop ; 
and knowing her illness rand anxiety, her weakness of body and mind, 
it occurred to her that, like the Popish j inquisitors, some artful device 
might be employ ed to make her say something to take hold of, and 
that under such circumstances innocence might 1 not be security ; and 
with that quickness for which women are remarkable, she at once 
devised a preventive to the mischief, 

‘Have you talked with the other lady in this house? said she; 
‘she was present at the entertainment.’ 

The parson asked, as she intended ; ‘Can I see her ? 

‘Yes,’ said she ; ‘I will call her.’ 

Then gliding out, she sent in the lady, giving her directions to de- 

tain the clergyman as long as possible ; and slipping on a cloak and 
hood, she took her way through the snow-drifts to the house where 
the afflicted Mrs. W inthrop resided, and arrived there long before 
the pastor. In breathless haste she flew up to the sick chamber, and 
found, as she expected, her friend extremely ill. In few words she 
explained the purport of her visit; when the invalid, languidly rais- 
ing her head upon her hand, asked : ‘ What is it the Church requires 
of me? Iknow not what they mean; but if it was about the brandy 
and water I drank that afternoon, I can tell them of that.’ 

That was exactly what the lady feared. She did not attach any 
idea of guilt to a circumstance so trifling in itself, but she knew that 
would answer their purpose; and hastily taking leave, she flew down 
to look for the son. She met him by the way, drew him aside, and 
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in few words revealed the plot, saying, ‘1 leave you to defend the 
character of your mother and the honor of your father’s family ;’ and 
rushing out of the house, she plunged into a snow-bank, and stoop- 
ing down, eluded the observation of the clergyman, who was just 
passing into the house. 

But who can paint the astonishment of the good pastor when he 
found himself assailed by a volley of curses at the threshold; and 
instead of having to talk with a poor feeble woman, he found a son 
prepared to defend the honor of his house. But the most singular 
part of the business, and what most unfortunately leaked out, to the 
great amusement of the wags of the town, and the deep mortification 
of ‘the meeting,’ was the assertion of the son, that his dikes had doc- 
tored half the old women in the meeting, for illness occasioned by the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits; that he knew all their names, and 
could point to the dates of these visits, and the particular marks b 
which his deceased parent distinguished intoxication, and he asked 
permission to go into the church and prove the charges! Whether 
there was any truth in these charges, | cannot, of course, say. All 
I know is, the pastor asked no questions, but turned him about, and 
made his way home, in such haste that he nearly overthrew several 
persons on the road; and never was the subject started again by 
pastor or people ; although the story got out, and was a standing joke 
to all the country round. 

The unfortunate Mrs. Winthrop died soon after, and made a most 
happy and triumphant end. Whether she was fit to be a member 
of their church, I cannot tell; but I sincerely believe she was of the 
‘church triumphant.’ From this time, however, the church de- 
clined ; until a spirit of inquiry was raised among the people, which, 
whether right or wrong, resulted in the erection of a Unitarian 
church, directly facing, and very near, the old orthodox one. 

The orthodox, on their part, resolved not to be outdone ; so they 
pulled down their old barn of a house and erected the present ele- 
gant structure. The discipline of ‘ the meeting,’ we presume, is now 
of a more liberal kind, although this improvement was too late to 
save a part of the congregation, who had already gone over, driven 
by the spirit of intolerance from the church where their fathers 
worshipped, and which was endeared to them by many tender ties. 

One good certainly has resulted from this; that whereas they 
were continually murmuring at their imability to support one minis- 
ter, at six hundred dollars a year, they now support two, at a thousand 


each, without the least difficulty. w. 


THE BIGOT: A SIMILITUDE. 


Munps when debased by bigot-lore And as an oar, though strait in air, 
Are like the pupils of the eye, Appears in water to be bent, 
Which still contract themselves the more, ; So men and measures, foul and fair, 
The greater light that you supply. Viewed through the bigot’s element, 
Others by them are praised or slandered, (Such are the optics of their mind,) 
Exactly as they fit their standard. | They crooked or straight-forward find. 
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Wuere dwells the blissful visitant — ‘Too pure to mix with aught of ill, 
Where is its ark of rest’ And chaste as falling snow, 

On earth it seldom finds a home, it flieth as the clouds thai pass 
Save in the infant’s breast. Where the soft moonbeams glow. 

*T is driven from all other shrines By manhood’s troubled mien, *t is thrown 
By care and discontent ; Into the distance far; 

Its impress is of heavenly siamp, scarcely observed, because unsought, 
And with things heaven-born blent. And lost in nature’s jar. 

It lingers in the youthful mind, Forever lost, when dim old age 
And fain the heart would fill, Enfeebles sight and sense, 

But is by carking care disturbed, When mind is darken’d and pale fear 
Cast out by cold self-will. Finds nowhere a detence. 

Still like the dove it hovers round, Sweet ‘ peace past understanding’ 
And strives to build a nest, Lives for the trusting soul : 

Ere ruder thoughts of life usurp The ‘ peace of Gop !’ its influence soothes, 
The throne it once possess’d. And may our lives control. 


STORY OF JEREMIAH O’CALLIGHAN. 


Ir was an English poet’s thought, that in the country church-yard, 
and beneath the illegible grave-stone, there may be resting many 
whose names, had they liv red in sien times and happier circum- 
stances, would be immortal. We can hardly appreciate the idea, 
because in the bustle of American life and its vicissitudes the cha- 
racters of all men come to light: we recognize talent of any kind at 
once, because we wish to use it; and there are few, very few, for- 
gotten in their graves, among us, ‘who do not, to our own knowle dge, 
deserve their oblivion. It is my purpose to relate briefly the story 
of one who seems to me an illustration of the poet’s thought ; of one 
who fought his way through a weary and painful life, and got nothing 
but privation and ridicule for his trouble, but who might have been, 
had he been born two or three centuries before, the founder of a 
sect, a hero, or at least a martyr. I still expect that part of the 
world which belongs to his church to awaken, by-and-by, to his 
merits ; and we may find his fellow Roman Catholics, a hundred 
years hence, making up to his bones the neglect with which they 
treated the man himself in his life, and by which they came very 
near reducing him, through sheer starvation, to a bundle of relics 
before his time. Let it not surprise posterity should there appear 
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in their last saints’ directory, their calendar for 1947, the sonorous 


name of Jeremiah O’ Calligh: in. 


He was born in County Cc ork, Ireland ; that country which, in the 
article of implicit obedience to the command ‘ increase and multiply,’ 
is the most Christian on earth ; and accordingly he was one of seven- 
teen children. His story is written in what he calls, following the 


royal style of Mahmoud and other enthusiasts, the fifteenth year of 


his sufferings for justice’ sake. It seems that while in minor orders 


he was struck with the doctrine which had become the one idea of 


his life, though it was a long while getting possession of the entire 
man. He observed that the word usury, wherever it is employed in 
the Bible, has its old English sense, and means the taking of any 
interest whatever. He perceived, with horror, that the crafty fol- 
lowers of Mammon, having a reasonable aversion to strong language, 
had by degrees quietly cheated their mother-tongue out of the term, 
and made it applicable only to the reception of illegal interest. He 
began to search the Scriptures and invoke the Suhens: he heard the 
voice of Jewish oracles prophesying eternal wo to the usurer; he 
listened with increasing awe to an echo of the command to take no 
interest of one’s brother, reverberating from age to age along the 
line of martyrs and confessors. The decrees of infallible pope after 
pope thundered about his ears, denouncing the ‘lending for gain.’ 
The young priest had summoned a legion of spirits; authorities 
without number came crow ding upon his contracted mind, driving 
him to his wits’ end, and he had forgotten how to lay them again. 

At last, like Don Quixotte, by dint of much poring over ponder- 
ous books, his brain seems to have become affected, and he grew im- 
patient to go forth on a crusade against usury, in the spirit and with 
the w eapons of apostolic chivalry. He saw the whole world rolling 
in mortal sin about him; his own superior, the bishop, invested his 
funds, and received the increase thereof, without scruple, and even 
in his poor parish there subsisted several money-lenders by profes- 
sion. He saw the souls of the departed who had loaned at legal 
rates writhing in purgatory, and the shades of pawn-brokers and Jews 
in the act of being calcined to all eternity. He felt that to deliberate 
was to be lost, and his first step was to refuse the consolations of re- 
ligion to a dying taker of interest, unless he restored by will ail, to 
the uttermost farthing, that he had taken. 

Remember, reader, that this happened not thirty years ago; and 
fancy one of our merchants in extremity countmg over the invest: 
ments of a long life; his mortgages, his bills-receivable, his stocks, 
and making arrangements to give back the produc e of them, and to 
release government from the payment of interest on his treasury- 
notes; while the priest, in his ghostly robes, at the bedside, jingles 
the keys of Heaven in his ears, or affords hin a glimpse of the other 
place, ‘from time to time, during the calculation, by way of quicken- 
ing his memory. Mr. O’Callighan’s bishop promptly suspended 
him from office and benefice, and the forlorn priest set out on his 
adventures, now in full possession of his one idea, and ‘ 
consult the learned in foreign countries’ on the subject. 
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(for persecution is, next to power, the most precious boon to a fanatic,) 
already he felt the halo of martyrdom settling on his brow. ve 
dared scarcely hope, in the year 1519, for an oubliette, a rack, « 
even a thumb-screw ; but it was possible for him to deserve each of 
them, which is all that a martyr in these days can accomplish. 

The lot of one cast thus on a world which is in advance of him by 
several centuries, recalls the fate of the wandering Jew; but, un- 
conscious of his false position among the moderns, O’Callaghan was 
brave by birthright, dogged by education, and with a contented heart 
he alighted in Paris. ‘And lo! usury, ‘for which,’ he exclaims, ‘I 
had left house, brethren, sisters, friends and relatives, braved the 
stormy seas and mingled with strange people,’ fell under discussion 
three weeks after his arrival at the college of Picpus, and was utterly 
condemned. Fraught with this intelligence, back he hastened to his 
Irish bishop, but me t with a cool re ception from the prelate, who seems 
to have regarded him as a monomaniac in theology, made mad by 
too much le -arning on one point. With e mpty se rip, oul a wardrobe 
much less complete than that of the lilies of the field, our hero, re- 
buffed but unconquered, having addressed an appeal from the bishop 
to Rome, took up his way to our free land, cheered by a vague hope 
that in this western par adise the serpent of interest had not entered. 
It is worthy of remark, by-the-by, as an illustration of Catholic policy, 
that he did not, after his first effort, attempt by public preaching to 
make converts to his faith, He was passed from hand to hand, 
without being allowed any where to address a congregation, and his 
habit of obedience seems never to have been shaken. 

In America, alas! he fell at once among a horde of usurers, who 
had given a sop to conscience by passing stringent aws against the 
collection of interest beyond a certain amount, and had thereby sub- 
stituted for themselves a new species of usurers, unknown to the 
prophets, the church, and the ancient sages, but upon whose heads 
the wrath of church and state might be visited, without seriously dis- 
turbing the course of trade. In the anguish of his soul at the discov- 
ery, and on learning, at Baltimore, that the archbishop of the United 
States condemned interest, as the Roman Catholic church always 
had, but dared not inculcate the doctrine, he breaks out with: 

‘Corrupt people! what will become of you? Why should not 
the cholera or some other scourge from the angry heavens sweep 
you from the face of the earth 

We marvel that the banks of Baltimore did not tremble to their 
foundations as this angry embodiment of the spirit of the middle ages 
stalked past them, scowling at their traffic, and remembering with 
tears the days of the Inquisition.” He seems not to have felt at all 
safe in New-York; regarding it as liable every moment to the fate 
of Sodom, and feeling assured that it is not swallowed up only be- 
cause the wicked there gathered together for destruction are not yet 
as numerous as they will be. In this city a report reached him of a 
land of rest from usury and this Borrower’s Eden was no other — be- 
lieve it Jew or Gentile !— than Canada! and thither, taking to him- 
self as it were the wings of a dove, flies the poor abstractionist. In- 
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dead he was poor in more than one sense, as we ieee by a srashing 
and unobtrusive reference to his means, here and there, in his narra- 
tive. Here and there too the kindly nature of the man peeps out in 
a child-like way from beneath his priestly robe, and wins on our good 
will insensibly, though it will provoke our laughter sometimes ; “and 
he often betrays that practical shrewdness which an empty purse and 
a rough journey through life will teach the simplest heart. 

Meanwhile we begin to fear that if he goes on, his skeleton, accord- 
ing to the popular idea of the Catholic style of dealing with a trou- 
blesome priest, will be found, some day, bricked up in the basement 
of a church. His violent orthodoxy, deprived of all means of ex- 
pressing itself, is in danger. Never did a man become an author at 
a more critical moment for his peace of mind. Whata load of peri- 
lous stuff, cast-off theology, and conscientious qualms, was laid on the 
world’s conscience in geueral when his extracts from the holy fathers 
and the canon law, decrees of popes, and writings of philosophers, 
the collection of nine years, rolled from his shoulders, like the pil- 
grim’s pack, in the shape of a sturdy little book! He found a printer 
who had nothing to do at the moment; he sold a few copies from 
time to time, and by degrees released the whole edition from debt. 

This book went to London, and there fell in the way of no less a 
person than William Cobbett, who was delighted, adv ertised for the 
author, and reprinted the work; holding the profits of it in his hands 
for its absent writer. Moreover, Cobbett praised the book in his his- 
tory, which being circulated throughout Europe; and translated in 
Italian, wafted the name of Jeremiah O’Callighan over more space 
than was explored by the person himself, driven as hé was, like a foot- 
ball, from priest to priest, across oceans and continents; and the ears 
of the Holy See tingled with it. Beside the fact that for a priest to 
publish was inexcusably rash, the whole book was, as a Catholic pro- 
duction, the most mischievous of Irish bulls; casting a suspicion on 
the fathers of being authority only while no one reads ‘them, and fixing 
on one infallible interpret ation of Scripture; at least, the charge of 
having become so thread-bare in a few centuries ag to need turning. 

I do not wish a Catholic to imagine that I am indirectly ridiculing 
his faith. How could I have the face to do so, while we may hear in 
our good old Reformed Dutch Church, on any communion Sunday, a 
solemn warning to usurers, as well as wizards and enchanters, (poor 
Herr Alexander!) not to approach the table, and yet behold that reck- 
less congregation depositing in the plate part of the interest received 
by them on week-days, and actually using a silver service bought with 
usury taken by the church on its mortgages ! 

The vexation of the Holy See was not diminished by the arrival of 
our author at Rome, who, full of his wrongs, and with his book under 
his arm, threw himself at once on the hospitality of the Propaganda, 
and gave that body an opportunity, by which it did not fail to profit, of 
entertaining an angel, or at least an embryo saint, unawares. 

And now. our hero’s adventures draw to a close. It was plainly 
expedient to exile him to some desert region, where his restless spirit 
might expand, and where there were few faithful souls to be disturbed 
VOL. XXXI. 21 
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by his doctrine. In 1834, amid the fastnesses of Vermont, then a 
howling wilderness of wild beasts and Protestants, we find the burn- 
ing light of Jeremiah O’Callighan judiciously hid under a bushel. 
From that time he has rested from his labors in oblivion, and his works, 
like those of many other good men, bid fair to follow him. 

The early history of usury laws is written in the blood of the Jews. 
To these statutes, in modern times, flies the dishonest debtor as to a 
city of refuge; and the borrower is hampered, the lender defrauded, 
by them. These are victims of laws against usury; but to be the 
first martyr who has suffered, either directly in pocket or in the esti- 
mation of the ignorant mass, by his hostility to usury, was left for Jere- 


miah O’Callighan. M. W. 




















SONNETS 





PARADOXICAL. 


Like to my heart, Cartorra, thou dost seem : 
For that and thou are marble ; feeling none 
Of the warm tides of love, that in a stream 
Deep as the ocean thrill those hearts alone, 
That in the spring and freshness of their life 
Look on the world as on a friend, and deem 
The Future beautiful. The selfish strife 
Ambition dwells in is to thee unknown ; 
Nor love nor hate disturb thy breathless dream ! 
Whene’er I look on thee, my memory turns 
Back to the Past, and even my cold heart yearns 
For that sweet one, all innocence and truth, 
Who had the warm affections of my youth, 
Who now an angel is — the fair, the long-lost Ruta! 


II 


GIVE me a smile, sweet Statue! only one, 
In answer to the gaze I turn on thee, 
And I will kneel as Parsees to the sun, 
Nor deem my worshipping idolatry : 
The earliest dawn shall my obeisance see, 
And evening know that it is but began! 
Ah! thou art marble, like a heart I know, 
Which heeds not prayers, nor will one kindness show, 
Though for an instant. Truly not alone 
Art thou in being thus untouched by prayer, 
For she who is thy mistress is but stone ! 
With thee the rarest beauty she doth share, 
And wreathéd smiles her brow doth ever wear, 
Yet like thee ever, she’s as cold as fair ! 










LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue NortH-AMERICAN Review for the January Quarter. Boston: Oris, BroaDERS AND COMPANY. 
New-York: C. 8S. Francis AND CoMPANY. 


An unusually good number of our ancient contemporary, containing, beside the 
usual briefer ‘ critical notices,’ which always bring up the rear, eight articles upon the 
following subjects: ‘The Hopes of Italy,’ ‘ Life and Opinions of Sismonp1,’ ‘ Works 
of Ricuarp Brinstey Suerian,’ with a biographical and critical sketch, ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ ‘Gray on Prison Discipline, ‘ Emerson on the Trees of Massachusetts,’ 
‘ LonereLLow’s Evangeline and The History of Acadia,’ conjoined. One of the best 
papers in the number is that upon the brilliant, witty, insincere, unprincipled, un- 
fortunate Sueripan, the pride of his time, and a traitor to himself. The article is full 
of spirit and variety, and contains, among many other witticisms of SHERIDAN, two 
which we do not remember having ever before encountered. Speaking of a com- 
poser of music turned wine-merchant, he said,‘ He composes his wine and imports his 
music ;’ and, in reply to a remonstrance from one of his Whig friends for having 
complimented the luminous pages of ‘that Tory, Grisson,’ in one of his great par- 
liamentary speeches, he said, in a hoarse whisper, ‘ I said vo-luminous !’ The paper 
upon ‘ Prison Discipline’ is crowded with arguments against the ‘solitary’ or ‘ Phila- 
delphia system’ of confinement, some of which were lately urged, with at least equal 
sincerity, in these pages. A striking illustration of cause and effect, as manifested in 


the brain of a ‘solitary’ captive, is given by the physician to the Rhode Island 
prison : 


‘Persons who have never been deprived even of a small portion of what may be called their 
natural stimulus, for any cousiderable length of time, are little aware of its salutary and indispensa- 
ble influeuce. Every moment of our lives bri. gs us under its action, through the external senses, in 
ten thousand various forms. The succession of day and night, the changing seasons through which 
we are constantly passing, are all in continusl action upon the springs of life. The momentary and 
ever-changing objects which present themselves to the eye, the continual und rapid variety of sounds 
which fall upon the ear, and, in short, the perpetual succession of phenomena which address them- 
selves to the senses, are all in a state of personal liberty, and except in the periodical intermissions 
of sleep, constantly operating upon the brain, and supplying it with that normal stimulus so neces- 
sary to the production of moral, physical, and intellectual health. In fact, all the external senses 
are but so many aveuues through which new impulses to the system are continually flowing ; all 
which, including also social-intercourse, combine in their operations, and give a perpetual impulse 
to the huinan system. Now, suddenly abstract from a mau these influences to which he has been so 
long accustomed ; shut him up, with but scanty resources of his own to keep the powers of his mind 
in action, in a solitary cell, where he must pass the same unvarying round, from week to week, with 
hope depressed, with no subjects for reflection but those which give him pain to review, in the scenes 
of his furmer life; after a few days, with no new impressions made upon his seuses, where even the 
sound of his own hammer is lost upon his ear,and one unvarying sameness relaxes the attention and 
concentration of his mind, and it will not be thought strange, that, through the consequent debility 
and irritability of its organ. the mind should wander and become impaired ; in short, that the pris- 
oner should have the ‘ horrors,’ aud that, too, from the same cause that produces the disease in the 
man whose system has become accustomed to other and greater stimujus than his, and has had that 
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unnatural but habitual stimulus suddenly withdrawn. Is not the brain, as a physical organ, subject 
to the same laws that govern ali other parts of the system? and may it not become paralyzed or de- 
ranged for want of action, as well as from exhaustion of excitability by over-action ?” 

Among the briefer reviews is a notice of a work in the Italian, written by Rev. 
Cavalier RararLLeE Capronianco, who visited the United States in the Neapolitan 
frigate Urania, of which he was chaplain, in 1845. He is a very faithful tourist. 
His picture of ‘ New Jork’ and ef ‘ the excellent Bishop Hus, (Bishop Huaues,) fall 
short, however, of his account of Boston : 

‘Ir is a city fortified by nature and art. It rises upon three most pleasant hills, one of which is 
Bunkerhill, upon the summit of which towers the famous monument named Bunkerhill, erected to 


commemorate the victory gained by the Americans over the English in 1776. It was commenced by 
the Engineer O'DonNELL WEBITER, in 1827, under the presidency of the celebrated La Fayette, 


and finished in 1843.’ 

We wonder whether Roman history has come down to our times with equal cor- 
rectness! We take our leave of the North American with this hasty glance at its 
contents, grateful for the pleasure which its matter and manner have afforded to the 
mind and to the eye. 


Tur Pros— WriTErs OF AMERICA: WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF TUE INTELLECTUAL 
History, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY: with Portraits from Original Pictures. 
By Rurvus Witmor Griswoip. Third notice. Philadelphia: CarEY aND Harr. 

First among the great theologians of the country must unquestionably be ranked 
Jonatuan Epwarps, whose sincerity, courage and extraordinary skill in dialectics 
have commanded the admiration of all parties for nearly a century. Rosert Hatt, 
in one of his bursts of enthusiasm, declares him ‘the greatest of mankind; and 
Mackintosu, the range and profoundness of whose studies qualified him to judge of 
his relation to the other masters of reason, does not scruple to say that ‘in power of 
subtie argument he was unsurpassed among men.’ DuGaLp Stewart, Hamitron, 
Cuatmers, and indeed nearly all the leading ethical and theological writers of the 
old world, have endorsed these opinions. The ‘ Treatise on the Will’ is regarded as 
his greatest production, and its amazing power has contributed scarcely more than 
its perfect sincerity and conscientiousness to its celebrity. ‘There is no trick of words, 
no subterfuge, no verbal sophism, no petulance or dogmatism, in his argument. He 
reasons of ‘ fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,’ not as one wishing to secure 
to himself a triumph, but as if anxious to remove all stumbling-blocks from the way 
of truth. His treatise on original sin was published ninety years ago, in reply to Dr. 
Tay or, of Norwich, the leader of the Arminians of that day, who had boasted that 
his own book on this subject was unanswerable, but was compelled to admit that no 
rejoinder could be made to the American Calvinist. ‘The grasp of his antagonist was 
death,’ literally ; for he died of mortification at his defeat. Mr. Griswo.p says of 
Epwarps: 


* Born in a country which was still almost a ailderness; educated in a college which had scarcely 
a local habitation ; settled, a large part of his life, over a church upon the confines of civilization, 
and the rest of it in the very midst of barbarism, in the humble but honorable occupation of a mis- 
sionary, he owed nothing to adventitious circumstances. With a fragile body, a fine imagination, 
and a spirit the most gentle that ever thrilled iu the presence of the beautiful, he seemed of all men 
the least fittted for the great couflict in which he engaged. But HE who, giving to M1LToN the Do- 
rian reed, sent out his seraphim to enrich him with utterance and kuowledge, with fire from the 
same altar purified the lips of Epwarps, to teach thut ‘ true religion consists in holy affections,’ the 
spring of all which is ‘a love of divine things for their own beauty and sweetness.’ - - - ‘ He had 
a very powerful imagination, and some of his writings are full oi ‘1¢ most impressive imagery. In 
his earlier years he gave free rein to his creative faculty, but afterward restrained it, except when 
expression of his thought was difficult without its aid. His wit was of the Damascus sort ; shining 
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and keen. He delighted in the reductio ad absurdum, of which his works probably contain the 
finest specimens in the English language. He directed his wit against principles, and never against 
his antagonists. No assertion in regard to EpwarpDs has been more common than the oue that he 
was noteloquent. The mountebank declamation of these latter days has so perverted men’s judg- 
ments that they cannot uuderstand how a preacher who rested one arm upon a high pulpit, with its 
diminutive and delicately-moulded hand holding a small manuscript volume all the while close to his 
eyes, and with the other made slowly his few and ouly gestures, could be an orator. But he could 
keep a congregation that had assembled to hear a morning sermon iguorant of the approach of noon 
until through the uncurtained windows of the church the setting sun's red rays were shining upon 
its ceiling. One time, when he was discoursing of death aud the judgment, people rose up from 
their seats, with pallor on their faces, te see Curist descend through the parting heavens. Being 
requested to preach at Enfield, where he was a stranger, and the assembly were so indifferent to re- 
ligion as to be neglectful of the decency of silence while he prayed, he had not half finished his 
sermon before the startled sinners, having ‘ already passed through the valley of silence,’ began to 
wail and weep so bitterly that he could not go on for their distress. ‘These are triumphs of elo- 
quence not dreamed of by such as deem themselves masters of the art from reading the foolish 
recipe ascribed to DEMOSTHENES.’ 


A history of theological opinions in America would have no completeness unless it 
included the names of the younger Epwarps, Cuauncey, Mayuew, Hopkins, Bet- 
LAMY, SEABURY, Dwiaut, and that independent and shrewd dogmatist, Emmons, ‘ the 
last of the cockéd hats,’ who died recently, after a conflict of nearly three-quarters 
of a century with all the forms of opposition to the most ultra doctrines of Geneva. 
These giants of the last age have been succeeded, in many places, by a race of 
preachers who present to us, under the name of sermons, discourses on moral subjects 
which have been handed down by Cicero, Seneca, and the ‘ Spectator ;’ with ‘ little 
more of the Gospel in them than is to be found in the heathen philosophers.’ Except 
Epwarps, Dwicur is the only New-England divine of the Puritan stock to whom 
Mr. GriswoLp has devoted an essay. He came upon the stage while the smoke of 
the great battles of the last century was clearing away ; and though a Calvinist, the 
‘ five points’ of his doctrine were so rounded off that he suited perfectly his place and 
time. His writings have been extremely popular, and he was an orator of no mean 
reputation ; but his style nevertheless was decidedly bad. He never learned the say- 
ing, ‘ Apud oratoram vero nisi aliquid effiicitur, redundat ; and his diffuseness and 
bad taste will prevent the continuance of his name in the select list in which it has 
been written. Very different from the celebrated president of Yale was his contem- 
porary Buckminster, who with fit opportunity and long life would have carved his 
name in enduring letters upon his age. Of the character and eloquence of this 
youthful divine Mr. Griswo.p says: 


‘Wit a face remarkuble for its pure intellectual expression, and a silvery voice, the tones of 
which won the devout attention and haunted the memories of all who listened, it is not surprising 
that in a community where mental power is so highly appreciated as in Boston, the weekly addresses 
of the youthful divine attracted large and enthusiastic audiences. His manner was artless and im- 
pressive, and there was something about the whole man that irresistibly fascinated the taste at the 
same time that it inspired respect and love. In social life he was remarkable for his urbane spirit, 
quick intelligence, and refined wit. He was the centre of a rare circle of the good and cultivated, 
and his death fell upon the hearts of his numerous friends with the solemn pathos of a deep calamity. 
To the reader of his discourses in whose minds they lack the charm of personal associations, there 
is perhaps a coldness in their very beauty. Yet few sermons equal them for a happy blending of 
good sense and graceful imagery. Truth is enforced with a simple earnestness, and pious thoughts 
are clothed in language strikingly correct and impressive. One of the most characteristic of these 
essays isthe one on ‘ The Advantages of Sickness.’ It was composed after a dangerous illness of 
several weeks. On the Sabbath morning when BuCKMINSTER was to reappear before the anxious 
congregation, at an early hour, before rising, he called for the necessary materials, and wrote the en- 
tire sermon in bed, after having meditated the subject during the night. ‘The bell had ceased tolling 
when his diminutive figure was seen gliding up the aisle of the church, thronged with expectant 
faces. He ascended the pulpit stairs with feeble steps, and went through the preparatory exercises 
in a suppressed voice. Still weak from long confinement, as he leaned upon the desk and gave out 
his theme, every ear hung upon the cherished accents. The effect of his address is said to have been 
affecting in the highest degree. As it proceeded, he kindled into that calm and earnest ardor for which 
he was remarkable, and vindicated the benignity and the wisdom of the heavenly FarHer who had 
so recently afflicted him, in a strain so exalted and sincere that to this day all who heard him dwell 
with enthusiasm upon the scene.’ 
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Of the living lights of Andover, New Haven, Hartford, and Cambridge; of the 
learned and accurate Stuart: of Bacon and BusuNe.t, with their light but shining 
armor, Jarvis with his vast erudition, and Norron, whese exact and comprehen- 
sive scholarship, clear, compact and beautiful style, and masterly discussions of the 
evidences and genius of christianity are fitly applauded by Mr. Griswo xp, our limits 
forbid a particular characterization. Coming from New-England into New-York, 
we find in the last generation the wise and pious Hosart, and his Presbyterian con- 
temporary, Dr. Mason, who deserves to be classed among the most eloquent preachers 
since BourpoLove and MassiLuon entranced the gay world of Paris, or Barrow 
and TayLor warmed and invigorated the colder hearts and minds of London. It is re- 
lated that the celebrated Rosert Ha 1, after listening to a sermon by Mason, while 
the American orator was in England, declared that his ‘ occupation was gone ;’ he 
could never hope to approach so great a master; and was so impressed by his superi- 
ority that he could not be prevailed upon for nearly two months to reénter a pulpit. 
Mason has left us no compositions to sustain his great reputation ; but we know that his 
mind was thoroughly furnished with the best learning ; that the fulness of his mind 
gave him his powerful and fit command of language ; justifying the words of Horace: 

‘cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deseret huuc, nec lucidus ordo.’ 

Passing from the theologians, eminent as such, to those who have been more espe- 
cially distinguished as religious moralists, we meet first the venerated name of Dr. 
Cuanninc. The remarks in relation to him are among the best in the volume : 

‘THERE is a perceptible and steady increase of strength and beauty in Doctor CHANNING's wri" 
tings, and they are more profound, original, and characteristic, the more he gave himself up to his 
true mission which was not so much to dispute about systems of fuith, as to bring acts, customs, and 
institutions to the standard of Christian morality, and in the spirit of a genuine philanthropy to ad- 
vocate the cause of peace, gentleness, and righteousness. . . . Some of his sermous inculcating the 
practical duties of religion are of the first order of excellence. He had neither the learniog nor the 
metaphysical power to be a great theologian. In one volume he claims for reason supremacy, and 
appeals to it as the last umpire; and in another derides the results of the most rigid iuduction as op- 
posed to his own consciousness. Consciousness was the law of his belief. Logic was resorted to, 
reluctantly, for its defence: never for its formation. Let no one suppose that this excellence in 
‘ practical preaching’ is to be lightly esteemed even in comparison with the far higher intellectual 
force of such men as Epwarps. ‘The theory of beauty which Epwarbs taught, CHANNING under- 
stood and appreciated, and the pure and ardent benevolence which it inculcated he practised. Whe- 
ther his abstract notions were right or wrong, he really loved virtue ‘ for its own beauty and sweet- 
ness,’ and was eminently successful in implanting a love of it in others. His mind, without being of 
the first, was of a very high order; his taste was elegant, but not faultless ; and he is justly admired 
for his honesty and heroism.’ 

In the same dignified company, a high place is justly given to Dr. Waynanp, 
whose vigor and originality are appreciated In regard to the literary characteristics 
of this distinguished writer, Mr. Griswoip has been guility of an infelicity ; for he 
has given a description that is applicable only to his later productions, and added spe- 
cimens from his early works which are marked by qualities of a very different kind. 
We have thus continued our retrospective review of American Letters through 
the departments of Statesmanship, Philosophy and Religion ; and in succeeding num- 
bers we propose, from the ample data in Mr. Griswo.p’s volume, to bring before our 
readers the history, condition and prospects of our Legal, Historical, Romantic, AXs- 
thetical and Miscellaneous Literature ; and to show the justness of the author's as- 
sumption, that thus far, despite all that has been said to the contrary, and in the face 
of all the confessed obstacles to our intellectual progress, we have done more than 
any other nation, for the same period, in the various fields of investigation, reflection, 
imagination and taste. 
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THe History oF a Penrrent: a Guipe For THE INQurnING. In a Commentary on the One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm. By Geo. W. Betuune, D. D, Minister of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, Philadelphia. In one volume. pp. 264. Philadelphia: HENRY PERKINS. 


Tue eloquent author of this neat little volume declares his purpose in preparing it to 
have been ‘ to help the inquiring soul and the young Christian, with counsel taken im- 
mediately from the unerring Word. He has therefore studied conformity to Scripture, 
rather than novelty of thought, and plainness more than grace of style ; allowing him- 
self a diffuseness, in some cases almost tautological, that by repeated emphasis, he 
might impress weighty truths, which a more elegant conciseness would have failed to 
fix upon the mind. It was a remark of his sainted grandmother, (Mrs. IsapeLia 
GranamM,) that ‘ those religious writers are the most edifying who have the most italics,’ 
alluding io the custom printers then had of distinguishing quotations from the Bible by 
that type ; and it is a fond but not unwarranted theory of his, that the more Scripture 
we use aptly, the more inspiration we have. ‘There is a peculiar blessing upon the 
words,‘ spoken by holy men of old as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ which does 
not forsake them, when transferred to the uttered sermon, or the evangelical essay. 
Hence, every position taken in the volume is backed by cited Scripture ; the reference 
to which is carefully given, that those disposed to the search may know the place of 
each text, and ascertain its exact meaning from the connexion in which it stands; a 
practice fraught with many advantages.’ We cannot doubt that the volume before us, 
like the preceding works from the same popular pen, will command a wide diffusion. 


Tue Prose-Writers or Germany. By Freperic H. HepGe. Illustrated with Portraits. In 
one volume. pp. 567. Philadelphia: Carney anp Hart. 


In this large and handsome volume will be found liberal selections from the writings 
of twenty-eight German authors, who may be said to be the classics of their country, 
together with brief but comprehensive introductory biographies of each. This work 
will be invaluable to those of our countrymen who cannot read the language of the 
original, and will afford an excellent exemplification of the richness and variety of the 
German mind. We have read the book with rare pleasure, and have derived from it 
not less information than enjoyment. 'The volume commences with Martin LutHer 
and ends with the Devit, we might say, for it concludes with Peter ScuLemiut, 
by Apatsert Von Cuamisso ; and includes, among others, the lives and well-chosen 
selections from Kant, Gorrue, Herper, Wieianp, Lessinc, Scuitier, Ricuter, 
Scuiece., and the like well-known contributors to the great store-house of German 
literature. The work is illustrated with admirable portraits of ten of the principal 
authors, including one countenance of such superb manly beauty that it would of it- 
self, it seems to us, create a sale for the volume. We allude to the portrait of ScHILLER ; 
which is, to our conception, the very embodiment of a true poet’s face. The portrait 
of Gorrue deserves kindred praise. The title-page, from a design by Levurze, is a 
charming production, exquisitely engraved. Indeed, the volume, in its ‘ entirety,’ is 
an honor to the enterprise and taste of the publishers, who are doing so much for the 
reputation of American publications at home and abroad. 
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Piatonic Prose anp Poetry, sy A Conorep ‘ Piatorss.’ — We have laughed 
* somedele’ over a little volume containing ‘Essays, including Biographies and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieccs in Prose and Poetry, by Ann Plato, a Colored Woman, which 
has been sent us by a friend in Hartford, (Conn.) Miss Paro put forth her volume 
in 184i, under the auspices of Rev. James W. C. Pennineton, pastor of the Hartford 
Colored Congregational Church, who ushers the work to the world with a preface which 
is only less original and sparkling than the contents of the volume itself. ‘I have now 
taken up my pen,’ he writes, ‘to introduce to the notice of the public a book contain- 
ing productions of an interesting young authoress, a colored lady, a member of my 
church, of pleasing piety and modest worth. ‘The occasion is one relatively of impor- 
tance, and certainly of great interest to myself.’ He goes on to say that his ‘ authoress 
has a taste for poetry,’ which is ‘much to the advantage of any one who makes an 
effort in this difficult part of literature.’ ‘ The opinion,’ he adds, ‘ has too far prevailed, 
that the talent for poetry is exclusively the legacy of nature. Nature should not be 
charged of withholding her blessings, when the only cause of our barrenness is our own 
indolence.’ ‘ My authoress has done well by what nature has done for her in trying 
what art will add. She has followed the example of Purtis Wueat ey, and of 'TrE- 
RENCE and Capirain and Francis Wituiams, her compatriots.” He urges upon his 
‘ colored bretheren’ to cherish and encourage this ‘ true authoress,’ and by so doing add 
to ‘colored renown.’ ‘ Egypt, Greece and Rome,’ he adds, learnedly, ‘ successively, 
gave their own authors success, and by a very natural consequence, the reputation 
which they secured to their authors became their own. The history of the arts and 
sciences is the history of individuals, of individual nations. When Egypt was a school 
for the world, all the Egyptians were not teachers of the arts and sciences. The Ro- 
mans were not all Ciceros, nor were the Greeks all Homers, or Pharos. But as Greece 
had a PLaro why may we not have a PLatogss?’ And now let us pass to the book thus 
heralded. It is with the poetry of the ‘ PLarogss’ that we shall have to do; this (with 
the exception of two stolen and unacknowledged stanzas from ManriquE,) is evidently 
her own, which is much more than can be said of her prose ; for that is a compound 
of her own interpolations into fragments of various moral essays and ‘ advices’ of Mrs. 
Sicourney. Miss Piato was a thinker. She did not ‘figure in the gay and more 
fashionable forms of society, nor had she any particular relish for those external attrac- 
tions which wear such an alluring aspect to the fashionist and votary of worldly plea- 
sure. Her poetical style is of a higher reach than that of Pancxo or ABram GauL. 
Our readers have had ‘ samples’ of the verse of those two ‘ colored poets ;’ and we now 
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proceed to give them a few of the PLarogss’s ; commencing with the following, which 
has the ‘ place of honor’ in the collection, and is entitled ‘ Advice to Young Ladies ? 


* Day after day I sit and write, 


‘ But this is not the only thing i 
And thus the moments spend ; 


That I can recommend; 


t 

; 
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ni 
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The thought that occupies my mind, Religion is most needful for 
Compose to please my friend. To make in us a friend. 
* And then I think I will compose, ‘ At thirteen years I found a hope, 
And thus myself engage; And did embrace the Lorn; 
To try to please young ladies’ minds And since, I’ve found a blessing great 
Which are about my age. Within his holy word. 
‘ The greatest word that I can say, ‘ Perchance that we may ne’er fulfil 
I think to please will be, The place of aged sires, 
To try and get your learning young, But may it, with Gop’s holy will, 


And write it back to me. | Be ever our desires.’ 


Kindling, is n’t it? But Miss Piao wrote in all measures ; and we venture to say that 
LonGreLLow’s beautiful poem of ‘ Evangeline’ would have suggested to her mind what 
Mr. Pennineron would doubtless call the ‘ colored hexameter.’ Messrs. Post anp 
Lemon could hardly excel the following, which we take from a poem written on the 
close of a negro school-term : | 

‘ Impaove your privileges while you stay, 
Ye pupils; so that on that great day, 
Humbly may have to say, 
Judge Faruer! for in thee we trust; 
Curist our Saviour deign’d to die, 


And we believe — we altogether must ; 
And thus conclude my lay.’ 


The ‘ Piatoess’ pays no regard to tenses and other little grammatical arrangements. 
In the ‘ glow of composition’ some carelessness was of course unavoidable. Here is 
something in the ‘ mixed’ style, which we take from ‘The True Friend : 


i 
j 
| 
: 
i 
wf 
‘ SHE ys precisely like yourself, ‘ If you persist in wrongful deeds, | 
In habits, principles, and wealth, She has a way in which she heeds; | 
In beauty’s opening prime; The heart has weight of stone: i 
Her eyes and voice are Of the same, Tis said by some a punishment, 
And like you is array’d in name, Severe to wrongful sentiment, 
Useful alike in time. The feelings never one. i} 
* Our dearest friends on earth do die, ‘ Be punctual to appointed time, 
We mourn disconsolate — and why ? Frank to the questions that are mine, j 
Their bodies are at rest! Agree as I propose: 
But now the friend of whom I speak Set down at slumber, wait for me, of! 
Is one whom all of you should seek, And answer what I say to thee, rl 
This friend is really blest. And unto me disclose !’ ; 
} 
Miss Pxaro is great on the ‘ colored elegy.’ There are several elegiac poems in the al 
volume. ‘The following, ‘'To the Memory of GustrrENn,’ must serve as an example: 4 
‘How blest thy infant daughter now, ‘ Thy beauteous smile was ever fair, | 
How sweet is her repose ; Thy lip and eye was bright, 
Before ALmMiIGntTy Gop does bow, Thy mother mourn’d the ceasing care, 
l’orever— and no close. Which was to her delight. : 
‘Thy infant is a seraph now, ‘ A fairer babe there hath not been | 
Parents shed thou no tear ; Clung to its mother’s breast; 
But then in Gop do thou But with thee then decease was seen, 
E’er trust — and like him do appear. It ceas’d — and thou didst rest.’ t 
' ' 
We close our extracts with a single passage from the‘ The Natives of America.’ ' | 
The black ‘ PLarogss’ is speaking through the mouth of a ‘ red man?’ i 


‘We all were then as in one band, 
We join’d and took each other’s hand ; 
Our dress was suited to the clime, 
Our food was such as roam’d that time ; 
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Our houses were of sticks compos’d, 

No matter — for they us enclos'd. 

But them discover’d was this land indeed 

By European men ; who then had need 

Of this far country. CoLumBus came afar, 

And thus before we could say ‘ Ah! 

What meaneth this ?” we fell in cruel hands. 
Though some were kind, yet others then held bands 
Of cruel oppression. Then too, foretold our chief, 
* Beggars you will become — is my belief.’ 

We sold, then some bought lands, 

We altogether moved in foreign hands.’ 

We hope no friend of our ‘ dark bretheren’ will hereafter accuse us of underrating 
‘colored genius.’ We have quoted from time to time in these pages specimens of all the 
poetry by ‘ colored pussons’ which we have ever encountered ; and we appeal to ABRAM 
GauL, to Mr. Pancko, and to Miss Piao, if they have not been fairly represented in 
the Knickersockxer. Indeed, Mr. Pancxo recently remarked to a friend of ours, for 
whom he was doing at the time a little job of white-washing, that this Magazine had 
‘stimmilated his gen’us wonderful ; and that now, even while he was engaged in his 
‘ profession,’ he was constantly ‘composing.’ He had just written a little ‘ Hymn’ 
which was to be sung at a black ‘ fair’ which was to be held at the ‘Church of the 
Colored Messin’ in Utica, in aid of the funds of the State ‘ Asylum for the Relief of 
the Colored Agéd;’ and all this, he affirmed, he should not have thought of doing but 
for the encouragement which we had held out to him. We thank him for his appre- 
ciation of owr appreciation. It will be a cloudy period in this country’s history when 
the sable poet shall not be permitted freely to diffuse a ray 


‘Of darkness like the light of Day 
And Martin over all’ 


his colored kindred. ‘ Honor,’ say we, ‘ honor to ‘ colored gen’us!’ ’ 


Tue New Propvct, ‘ Gurra-Percua.’ — There certainly are many ‘ new things 
under the sun,’ and Gutta-Percha is the latest. Have you the slightest idea, reader, 
what it is? Itis the gum of a tree found on the Island of Borneo and the entire Ma- 
layan Peninsula. It was first introduced into Great-Britain by the celebrated Doctor 
Monrcomery, and is now extensively manufactured into many valuable articles in 
England. It has of late been imported into the United States by one of our citizens, 
Mr. 8S. 'T. Anmstrrone, whose attention was called to it some eighteen months since, by 
having a small quantity sent him from England, by one of the Directors of the East 
India Company. After making a series of experiments, and becoming satisfied of its 
many valuable qualities, Mr. ArmstronG, with his accustomed enterprise, left for 
Europe in March, 1847, for the purpose of becoming better acquainted with this won- 
derful production of nature. He spent some six months in Europe ; visited all the 
manufactories of Gutta-Percha, both in England and on the continent, and informed 
himself practically of the art and mystery of working the matériel. He purchased 
of the English inventors (who had made application to this government for many 
valuable patents) the exclusive right, under those patents, in the United States. He 
returned to this country in the month of September, and immediately commenced 
manufacturing Gutta-Percha into various fabrics of use and taste. He was the first 
to introduce and manufacture the article in the United States, and he imported the first 
‘lot’ of it that ever passed the New-York custom-house. Mr. Horace H. Day, how- 
ever, with his usual promptitude, has despatched an agent to Borneo fora full supply of 
the same valuable product, which is destined to be one of the greatest importance. 
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‘Sketcues oF American Scenes AND Minitary Apventure.’ — We adverted in 
our last number to this work,* some four or five years since from the press of the 
Messrs. ApPLETON AND Company, and promised to speak of it more at large in a subse- 
quent issue. We have perused it with renewed gratification. 


There is a genial 
enthusiasm in the writer which is quite infectious. 


His style is simple, spirited and 
natural ; and we hardly know his superior in the ability to paint a picture directly to 
the eye. Little felicities of phrase, sometimes only a well-chosen good old vernacu- 
lar word, perform the same part that a skilful artist’s brush performs, when the like- 
ness flashes upon one’s eye at a single added touch. Let us introduce you, reader, to 
our author at once; and first, observe what a natural cause he had for writing the 
sketches which make up the volume before us. He addresses you from his bachelor 
apartment in State-street, fronting the Battery: ‘ North-east by the flags of the 
shipping in the bay! North-east by the chill rain dashing on the window panes! 
North-east by the weather-cocks on all the steeples, from St. Paul’s to the dog-vane 
on the stable end! North-east by the ache of every bone in my body! Eheu! 
What’s to be done? No going abroad in this torrent. I’ve read all the landlady’s 
little library. How shall I kill the enemy? Tl whistle; vulgar. Sing; I can’t. 
There are the foils and the gloves. Pshaw! I have no friend to pommel or pink ; 
beside, the old lady in the room below has nerves. Whew! how it pours. Ill—TI'll 
stand and look out into the street. Jupiter! how near that bread-cart came to go- 
ing over the chimney-sweep! Podor Sooty —how he grins! He owes the worm no 
silk, whatever obligations his rags may be under to the sheep. Poor fellow! Holloa! 
ho! blackey ; catch this quarter, and get you a hot breakfast. ‘There goes that con- 
founded battery-gate again! bang, bang, night and day. How the wind roars and 
rumbles round the chimney-tops! Rain — rain—rain. 


There! that tin spout is 
choked, and the gutter is pouring over, a young cataract. 


Oh! that I were a news- 
paper carrier, or a whale; or the sea-serpent, chasing the down-east fisherman ; or, 


in short, any thing, so that I need not mind the wet. Hum—hum, what shall I 
do? Ihaveit. Eureka! I have it!’ 


we shall now proceed to quote. We begin with a passage from ‘The Quarter-Master,” 
involving the stirring ‘ yarn’ of an old seaman who had seen a great deal of service, 
having been engaged in several of the signal naval actions in the wars with the Bar- 
bary powers and with Great Britain, in one of which he had the misfortune to lose 


an arm. He was with Hu x in his fight with the Guerriere, and gives one of the most 
graphic descriptions of that engagement we remember ever to have seen: 


* You felt rather uncomfortable, KenNepy, did you not, as you were bearing down on the Guer- 
riere, taking broadside and broadside from her, without returning a shot? You had time to think of 
your sins, my good fellow, as conscience had you at the gangway ?’ 

‘Well, Sir, replied he, deliberately rolling his tobacco from one side of his mouth to the other, 
squirting the juice through his front teeth with true nautical grace, ‘ Well, Sir, that ere was the first 
frigate action as ever I was engaged in, and I am free to confess, I overhauled the log of my con- 
science to see how it stood, so it mought be I was called to muster in the other world in a hurry; 
but I dou’t think any of his shipmates will say that Old Brru Kennepy did his duty any the worse 
that day, because he thought of his Gop, as he has many atime since at quarters. There’s them as 
says the chaplain is paid for the religion of the ship, and it’s none of the sailor’s business; but I 
never seen no harm in an honest seaman’s thinking for himself. Howdsomever, I don’t know the 
man who can stand by his gun at such time, tackle cast loose, decks sanded, matches lighted, arm- 
chests thrown open, yards slung, marines in the gangways, powder-boys passing ammunition buckets, 


** A GaLLop among American Scenery; or Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adventure. 


By Auaustus E. Sruuman.’ In one volume. pp. 267. New-York: D. APPLETON AND CoMPany, 
18 


And down he sat to write ; somewhat of which’ 
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ship as still as death, officers in their iron-bound boarding-caps, cutlashes hanging by lanyards at 
their wrists, standing like statues at divisions, enemy maybe bearing down on the weather-quarter ; 
I say, I does n’t know the man at sich time as won't take a fresh bite of his quid and give a hitch to 
the waist-bands of his trowsers, as he takes a squint at the enemy through the port, as he bears down. 
And as you say, at that particular time the Guerriere (as is French for ‘soger,’) was wearing and 
manceuvering, and throwing her old iron into us, broadside and broadside, like as I have seen them 
Italians in Naples throw sugar-plums at each other in Carnival time. 

‘Afore she was through though, she found it was no sugar-plum work, as far as Old Tronsides was 
consarned. You obsarve, when we first made her out, we seen she was a large ship close-hauled on 
the starboard tack ; so we gave chuse, and when within three miles of her, took in all our light sails, 
hauled courses up, beat to quarters and got ready for action. She wore and mancuvred for some 
time, endeavoring to rake; but not making it out, bore up under her jib and top-sails, and gallantly 
waited for us. Well, Sir, as we walked down to her, there stands the old man, (HULL,) his swabs 
on his shoulders, dressed as fine, in his yellow nankin vest and breeches, as if he was going ashore 
on leave; there he stands, oue leg inside the hammock-nettings, taking snuff out of his vest pocket, 
watching her manceuvres, as she blazed away like a house a-fire, just as cool as if he was only re- 
ceiving complimentary salutes. She burnt her brimstone, and was noisy; but never a gun fires we. 
Old fronsides poked her nose steady right down for her, carrying a bank of foam under her bows 
like a feather-bed cast loose. Well, as we neared her, and she wears first a-starboard and then 
a-larboard, giving us a regular broadside at every tack, ber shot first falls short; but as we shortened 
the distance, some of them begins to come a-board; first among the rigging, and cuts away some of 
the stuff aloft; for them Englishmen did n’t larn to fire low till we larnt’em. First they comes in 
aloft, but by-and-by in comes one —lower-——crash! through the bulwarks, making the splinters fly 
like carpenters’ chips; then another, taking a gouge out of the main-mast; and pretty soon ag’in, 
‘chit!’ (1 recollects the sound of that ’ere shot well!) ‘chit!’ another dashed past my ear, and 
glancing on a gun-carriage, trips up the heels of three as good men as ever walked the decks of that 
’ere ship; and all this while, never a gun fires we, but continues steadily eating our way right down 
on to his quarter, the old man standing in the hammock-nettings, watching her movements, as if she 
was merely playing for his amusement. 

‘Well, as we came within carronade distance, them shot was coming on board rather faster than 
mere fun, and some of the young sailors begins to grumble, and by-and-by the old men-of-wars-men 
growled too, and worked rusty; cause why ? they sees the enemy’s mischief, and nothing done by 
us to aggrawate ’em in return. Says BILL ViInTOoN, the vent-holder, to me, ‘I say, KENNEDY,’ says 
he, ‘ what’s the use? —~if this here’s the way they fights frigetes, dam’ me! but I’d rather be at it 
with the Turks ag’in, on their own decks, as we was at Tripoli. It’s like a Dutch bargain —all on 
one side. I expect, the next thing, they ’ll order ‘Pipe down and man the side-ropes,’ for that ’ere 
Englishman to come aboard and call the muster-roll.’ ‘Avast a bit,’ says 1; ‘never you fear the 
old man. No English press-gang comes on board this ship; I guess old Blow- hard knows what he’s 
about!’ 

‘Well, by-and-by Mr. Morats, our first-lieutenant, who all the while had been walking up and 
down the quarter-deck, his trumpet under his arm, and his eyes glistening like a school-boy’s just 
let out to play ; by-and-by ke begins to look sour, ticularly when he sees his favorite coxswain of 
the first cutter carried by a shot through the opposite port. So he first looks hard at the old man, 
and then walks up to him and says, by way of a hint, in a low tone, ‘The ship is ready for action, 
Sir, and the men are getting impatient.’ The old man never turns, but keeps his eye steadily on the 
enemy, while he replies, ‘ Are— you —all ready, Mr. Morris? ‘ All ready, Sir,’ says the lieutenant. 
‘Don’t fire a gun till l give the orders, Mr. Morris,’ says the old man. Presently up comes a mid- 
shipman from the main-deck— touches his hat: ‘ First division all ready, Sir; the second-lieutenant 
reports the enemy’s shot have hurt his men, and he can with difficulty restrain them from returning 
their fire.’ ‘Tell him to wait for orders, Mr. Morris,’ says the old man again, never turning his head. 
W ell— just, you see, as the young gentleman turned to go below, and another shot carries off Mr. 
Busu, lieutenant of marines — just as we begins to run into their smoke, and even the old gun-boat 
men, as bad been with Decatur and Somers, begins to stare, up jumps the old man in the air, slaps 
his hand on his thigh with a report like a pistol, and roars out in a vice that reached the gunners in 
the magazines: 

‘Now, Mr. Morxis, give it to them !— now give it to them!— fore and aft!—round and grape! 
Give it to em, Sir!— give it to’em!’ 

‘And the words was scarce out of his mouth before our whole broadside glanced at half pistol- 
shot; the old ship trembling from her keel to her trucks, like an aspen, at the roar of her own bat- 
teries; instantly shooting ahead and doubling across his bows, we gave him the other, with three 
cheers, and then at it we went, regular hammer and tongs. You would a-thought you were in a thun- 
der-storm in the tropics, from the continual roar and flash of the batteries. In ten minutes, his 
mizzen-mast went by the board. ‘ Hurrah!’ shouts the old man; ‘hurrah, boys! we’ve made a brig 
of her! Firelow; nevermind theirtop hamper! Hurrah! we’tl make asloop of her before we've 
done!’ 

‘In ten minutes more over went her main-mast, carrying twenty men overboard as it went; and 
sure enough, Sir, in thirty minutes that ’ere Englishman was a sheer hulk, smooth as a canoe, not a 
spar standing but his bowsprit, and his decks so completely swept by our grape and cannister that 
there was barely hands enough left to haul dewn the colors, as they had bravely nailed to the stump 
of their main-mast. ‘I say, KENNEDY,’ says the vent-holder to me, lying across the gun after she 
struck, looking out at the wrack through the port, (and his nose was as black as a nigger’s from the 


powder flushing under it,) ‘ 1 say, 1 wonder how that ere Englishmen likes the smell of the old man’s 
snuff |’ 


We put it to the reader whether that is not easy, natural, spirited description? Old 
Kennepy proceeds with his ‘ yarn,’ and depicts with equal force Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie ; for the quarter-master had fought on both lakes, Ontario and Erie ; and 


he remarks to his interlocutor, ‘ We got as much accustomed to poking our flying jib- 
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boom into the trees on them shores as if the sticks was first cousins ; which, seeing as 
how the ships was built in the woods, would not be much of a wonder. We cannot 
resist the inclination to quote this vivid picture of that memorable engagement: 


‘You see, our squadron was lying in a bay, as they calls ‘ Put-in Bay ;’ and when the enemy first 
hove in sight, it was in the morning, about seven o'clock. I knows that that was the time, because I 
had just been made quarter-master by Captain Perry, and was the first as seen them through my 
glass. They was in the nor’-west, bearing down, As soon as we made them out to be the enemy’s 
fleet, up went the signal to get under way; our ship,the Lawrence, in course taking the lead. Well, 
as we was working slowly to windward to clear some smal! islands, (one of ‘em was Snake Island,) 
I hearn Captain Perry come up to the master and ask him, in a low voice, whether he thought he 
should be able to work out to windward in time to get the weather-guage of the enemy; but the 
master said as how the wind was sou’-west, and light, aud he didn’t think he could. ‘Then,’ said 
the commodore, aloud, ‘ wear ship, Sir, and go to leeward, for lam determined to fight them to-day.’ 
But just then the wind came round tothe south’ard and east’ard, and we retuined the weather-guage, 
and slowly bore down upon the enemy. They did all they could to get the wind, but not succeeding, 
hove into line, heading westward, and gallantly waited for us as we came down. 

‘There lay their squadron, all light sails taken in, just like a boxer, with his sleeves roiled up and 
handkercher tied about his loins, ready to make a regular stand-up fight; and there was n't a braver 
man nor better sailor in the British navy nor that same BARCLAY, whose broad pennant floated in the 
yan of that squadron. 

* Pretty soon, up runs our motto-flag, the dying words of our hero Lawgence: ‘ Don’t give up the 
ship !’ and floats proudly from our main, and then the general order was passed down the line by 
trumpet: ‘ Each ship lay your enemy alongside; and if you ever seen a flock of wild-geese flying 
south’erd in the fall of the year, you’ll have some idee of us as we went down into action. The 
men was full of spirit, and panting for a fight ; and even them as was so sick as to be hardly able to 
stand, insisted upon taking their places at the guns. I recollects one in particular; he was a car- 
penter’s mate, a steady man, from Newport. He crawls up when we beat to quarters, and seats him- 
self upon the head of one of the pumps, with the sounding-rod in his hand, looking as yellow as if 
he had just been dragged out of a North-Carolina cypress swamp ; but one of the officers comes up 
to him as he was sitting there, and says: ‘ You are too sick to be here, my man; there’s no use of 
your being exposed for nothing; you had better go below.’ ‘If you please, Sir,’ says the poor fel- 
low, ‘if L can do nothing else, | ean save the time of a better man, and sit here and sound the pump.’ 
Well, Sir, as we bore down the English occasionally tried our distance by a shot; and when we was 
within about a mile of 'em, ouc comes ricochetting across the water, bounds over the bulwarks, and 
takes that man’s head as clean off his shoulders as if it had been done with his own broad-axe! I 
have hearn say, that ‘ every bullet has its billet ;’ and that is sart’in, that it’s no use to dodge a shot, 
for if you are destined to fall by a shot, you will sarin fall by that same shot; and I bears in mind 
that an English sailor, one of our prisoners, told me that in a ship of theirn, a feller as skulked in 
the cable-tier, during an action with the French, was found dead, with a spent forty-two resting on 
his neck. The ball had come in at the starn-port, struck one of the beams for’ard, and tumbled 
right in upon him, breaking his neck, as he lay snugly coiled away in the cable-tier. No, no; mis- 
fortins and cannon-shot is very much alike; there’s no dodging; every man must stand up to his 
work, and take his chance; if they miss, he is ready when they pipes to grog; if they hit, the pur- 
ser’s book is squared, and no more charges is scored ag’in him. 

‘ But as I was saying, it was n’t long before we begun to make our carronades tell, and then at it we 
went, hot and heavy, the Lawrence taking the lead, engaging the Detroit, and every vessel, as she 
came up, obeying orders and laying her enemy alongside in right good ’arnest, except the Niagara ; 
she hung back —damn her! —with her jib brailed up and her main-top-sail to the mast. Conse~ 
quence was, the Charlotte, as was her opponent, avails herself of her distance, runs up close under 
the starn of the Detroit, and both ships pours in their combined fire into our ship, the Lawrence. I 
hearn the master myself, and afterwards two or three of the other officers, go up to the commodore 
during the action, and call bis attention to the Niagara, and complain of her treacherous or cowardly 
conduct. \\ ell, them twoships gin it to us hot and heavy, and in three minutes we was so enveloped 
in smoke, that we only aimed at the flashes of their guns; for we might as well have tried to trace a 
flock of ducks in the thickest fog on the coast of Labrador as their spars or hulls. [ was working at 
one of the for’ard guns, and as after she was loaded the captain of the piece stood waiting with the 
trigger lanyard in his finger, ready to pull, one of the officers calls out, ‘1 say, Sir, why don’t you 
fire? ‘I want to make her tell, Sir,’ says the gunner; ‘I am waiting for their flash. There it is!’ 
And as he pulled trigger, a cannon-shot came through the port and dashed him to pieces between us, 
covering me and the officer all over with his brains. 

‘Their fire was awful; the whole of the shot of the two heaviest ships in the squadron pouring 
into us nigh on two hours without stopping. Our brig became a complete slaughter-house; the 
guns dismounted ; carriages knocked to pieces; some of our ports knocked into one; hammock- 
netting shot clean away ; iron stancheons twisted like wire, and a devilish deal more day-light than 
canvass in our bolt-ropes; the wounded pouring down so fast into the cock-pit that the surgeons 
did n't pretend to do more than apply tourniquets to stop the bleeding, and many of the men came 
back to the guns in that condition, while others was killed in the hands of the surgeons. Oue shot 
came through the cock-pit, jist over the surgeon’s head, and killed Midshipman Laus, who was com- 
ing up on deck with a tourniquet at his shoulder, and another killed a seaman who had already lost 
both arms. Our guns was nearly all dismounted, and finally there was but one that could be brought 
to bear; aud so completely was the crew disabled, that the commodore had to work at it with his 
ownhands. The men became almost furious with despair, as they found themselves made the target 
for the whole squadron ; and the wounded complained bitterly of the conduct of the Niagara, as 
they lay dying on the decks and in the cock-pit. Two shots passed through the magazine; one 

knocked the lantern to pieces and sent the lighted wick upon the floor; and if the gunner had n’t 
have jumped on it with his feet, before it caught the loose powder, my eyes! but that ere ship and 
every thing on board would heve gone into the air like a sheaf of sky-rockets, and them as was on 
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board never would have know’d which side whipped. Out of one hundred men that went into ac- 
tion, eighty-three were either killed or wounded, and every officer was killed or hurt, except the 
commodore. Our lieutenant of marines, Lieutenant Brooks—him as was called ‘The Boston 
Apo.Lo’—the handsomest man in the sarvice, was cut nearly in two by a cannon-shot, and died 
before the close of the action 

‘It was nigh on all up with us. The men was real grit, though, and even the wounded cried ‘ Blow 
her up,’ rather than strike. Well,as things stood, there was an end of the Lawrence, so far as fight- 
ing went; and our commodore says, says he,‘ Lieutenant YARNALL, the American flag must not be 
pulled down over my head this day, while life remains in my body ; 1 will go on board that ship and 
bring her myself into action, and I will leave it to you to pull down the Lawrence’s flag, if there is 
no help for it.’ So we got our barge alongside, by the blessing of Heaven not so much injured but 
what she ’d float, and off we pushed for the Niagara; the commodore standing with his motto-flag 
under his arm; but as soon as the enemy caught sight of us, they delivered a whole broadside 
directly at the boat, and then peppered away so briskly that the water all around us bubbled like a 
duck-pond in a thunder-shower. ‘There Perry stood, erect and proud, in the starn-sheets; his pis- 
tols strapped in his belt, and his sword in his hand; his eyes bent upon the Niagara, as if he'd 
jump the distance; never heeding the shot flying around him like hail. The men begged him to sit 
down; they entreated him with tears in their eyes; but it was not till [dragged him down by main 
force, the men declaring that they would lay upon their oars and be taken, that he consented. 

‘There’s them as says the Niagara would n't come down, and there’s them as says she could n't ; 
all J knows is, that when our gallant young commodore took the quarter-deck, she walked down into 
the thickest of it quick enongh. My eyes! how we did give itto’em, blazing away from both sides 
at once. We ran on between the Detroit and Charlotte, our guns crammed to the muzzle, aud deli- 
vered both of our broadsides into ’em at the same time, grape, cannister and all, raking the others as 
we passed ; and tha Niagara lads showed it was n’t no fault of their’n that they had n’t come earlier 
to their work. ‘never know’d guns sarved smarter than they sarved their’n till the end of the ac- 
tion, nor with better effect. We soon silenced the enemy and run up the stars again on the Law- 
rence, as she lay a complete wrack, shattered and cut up among them, for all the world like a dead 
whale surrounded by shirks. They struck one after another, much like you may have seen the flags 
of a fleet run down after the evening gun: and as the firing ceased, and the heavy smoke-bank rolled 
off to leeward, shiver my timbers! but it was a sight for a Yankee tar to see the striped bunting slap- 
ping triumphantly in the breeze over the British jacks at their gaffs.’ 
























The following running-sketch is in quite a different vein from the foregoing ; but it 
is indicative of a fine appreciation of nature, and of feelings only too uncommon in this 
world of business and thrift. The passage is from a chapter entitled the ‘ The Hud- 


son River’ 







‘ How rich and verdant extend thy shores, delightful river! Oh, kindly spirit! —Crayon, Die- 
DRICH, IRVING, whate’er we call thee—with what delightful Indian summer of rustic story, of 
dreamy legend, hast thou invested them! Lo! as we slide along, what moving pavorama presents 
itself! Phlegmatic Mynheers, in sleepy Elysium, evolve huge smoke-wreaths of the fragrant weed 
as they watchthy placidstream. Blooming Karrinas, budding like roses out of their boddices, co- 
quette with adoring IcHaBops ; sturdy, broad-breeched beaux, sound ‘boot and saddle.’ Roaring 
Broms dash along on old Gunpowders. Headless horsemen thunder onwards through Haunted Hol- 
lows, heads on saddle-bow. Dancing, laughing negroes, irate, rubicund trumpeters, huge Dutch 
merry-makings, groaning feasts, and ‘ loafing,’ hen-pecked Kips, pass in review before us. And now, 
as we open the Tappaan-Zee, see! see Old HENDRICK; see the old fellow in his scarlet cloak, his 
gallant hanger, cocked-hat, and many-buttoned breeches; see how the huge clouds of smoke, encir- 
cling his nose, float upward, as, seated on his lofty poop, he sluggishly lays his course. See the old 
Dutchman — no, stop! stop !—’tis but a creature of thy fantasy, floating in the setting sun-light! 
Oh ! historian of CoLumBvs, with thy fellow-spirit, him of the ‘ North Star’ and the ‘ Evening Wind,’ 
gently yet sorrowfully you flout above the miasma-clouds of gain that in their poisonous wreaths en- 
velope your countrymen. In the evening twilight thy beacon, Stony Point, throws far its streaming 
rays o’er the darkening scenery ; different, | ween, when mid midnight mist and stillness, mid can- 
non-blaze and roar,‘ Mad ANTHONY’s attacking columns simultaneously struck the flag-staff in thy 
centre. The sparks stream rocket-like from our chimneys as we enter your dark embrace, ye High- 
lands! Hark! the roll of the drum, as we round the bend; thy beautiful plateau, West Point, with 
its gallant spirits, is above us. Success to thee, school of the brave! Engineers for her hours of 
peace, soldiers in war to lead her armies, dost thou furnish to thy country; brave, enduring men. 
When fell thy sons other than in the battle’s front? when in the fiercest danger were they found re- 
creant? Ay, well may echo answer ‘ When?’ 


















Our author gives us vivid limnings of the White Mountains, Holyoke, of Lake 
George, ‘Ticonderoga, Montreal, etc. ; of bass-fishing at Newport ; of Brenton’s Reef ; 
of the banks of the Potomac; and our readers will find him entirely at home in his 
description of the night attack on Fort Erie, and the Battle of Lunpy’s Lane. More- 
over, they may repair with him to Greenwood, and there muse and moralize in its solemn 
shades, and survey with him the matchless scenery which environs that consecrated 
ground, near and far, on every side ; they may listen with him to the Country Pastor, or 
to the horrible story of ‘ The Medical Student’ and ‘ The Resurrectionists ;) and when 
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they shall have done so, they will thank us for having indicated to them a source of 
literary enjoyment of no common order. We are glad that capable gentlemen like 
Mr. SILLIMAN, immersed although they may be in the constant cares of a business 
life, do sometimes break through the routine of daily toil, and favor the reading pub- 
lic with the fruits of their personal observation and experience in the world around 
them ; and by such recreation, at the same time receiving and conferring pleasure. 


Gossip with Reapers anp CorresronpENts.— Of all the unpremeditated, heart- 
felt thoughts to which the associations of the holiday season through which we have 
recently passed have given rise, we have seen none which have touched us more 
nearly than those embodied in the chaste and well-chosen language of ‘ Lincotn Ram- 
BLE, in ‘ A Christmas Dream, which graced a late issue of the ‘ New World’ weekly 
journal. The writer falls in with a mysterious stranger, who at length announces 
himself as the ‘ Passing Year ;’ who, perceiving that his interlocutor is on the ‘ border- 
line of life, the boundary between manhood and old age, a period when the affections 
and feelings linger, the mind still looking backward to the scenes in which it knew the 
sweetest delights, while the flesh, growing weaker at every step, journeys toward 


’ 


shows him, as it were in a oe the Christmas of his boyhood and the 


eternity ; 
Christmas of his manhood. ‘ Alas!’ the Passing Year, ‘many who shouted de- 
liriously at my advent are now low fs in a dust, and have been compelled to look on 
powerless, while Dearn laid his icy hand upon some of the most generous hearts that 
ever thrilled within mortal bosom.’ ‘I could tell you of one,’ he says — and well do 
we know the feeling with which this is spoken, (as indeed we did the Departed, of 
whom it is spoken,) for it is the tribute of a surviving twin-brother to his ‘ divided 
half’ in the grave: 


I couLp tell you of one who seemed born to show how much that was immortal and noble could 
dwell within the precincts of a human frame. From childhood’s earliest prime to the moment when, 
far from friends and kindred, he breathed out his spirit to Heaven, there was no time when he stood 
in the path of any fellow-creature, or when there existed one wretch to whom his departure could 
afford a thrill of fiendish satisfaction, [lis heart was open to generous influeuces, as bis countenance, 
to the benign expression which, beaming from every feature, cheered his troops of friends. There’ 
was no impulse of bis soul, no word on his lip, no pressure in his hand that had ever felt the influ- 
ence of hypocrisy ; and in the prime of his manhood, you might have read his nature as easily as 
that of a child. Having nothing to conceal, he wondered that men were surprised with the frankness 
which was part of his nature, and he could not understand why in association with his fellows there 
could be a feeling called reserve. There were many, very many places where, without his ever 
knowing of his importance, the appearance of this benevoleut and kindly being was hailed as the 
sufferer hails the ruddy dawn ; ; and when he was striving to cheer the heavy hours of those who 
seemed to need his sympathy, how many hearts were eager to yield him the same solace! Full of 
boyish innocence, he yet plumed himself upon the ripe experience and practical wisdom of the man, 
assuming for the while to give himself the weight that age and tide demand; au appearance of au- 
sterity which could but for a moment abide him, and which only served to amuse, like a grotesque 
mask concealing the features of a smiling face. In all that was generous, unselfish and warm: hearted, 
he was to mostof his fellows the wonder as well as idol ; and there lives not one being who ever 
sought the influence of his kindly spirit and went away dissatisfied. Men wondered that he did not 
yearn for fame, and yet detecting liimself in such a desire, he would have banished the thought at 
once, as involving a wish to elevate himself above those whom he loved. He would rather have the 
thanks of a beggar than the throne of aCasar. But he has gone down into the grave, even when 
his friends strained the sight of their hearts tor his coming, and delighted in the expectation that 
they must soon behold one who never grasped the hand of his fellow from any but a brother's feel- 
ings. He has gone, from no more apparent necessity than dies the bird, which during the sunny 
season poured out its melodious song from tie leafy spray, and has since uttered its last note in the 
wild wood. He has gone, and all who knew him lament his departure, and feel that it is greater 
trial to remain here, now that he is no more,than even to venture on the unknown world in quest of 
him and the hearty greeting he knew how to give. If you ever feel a doubt that the beautiful and 
good exist hereafter, think of such a character as I have here described, and ask yourself if there 
can be one reasoa such a being having existed, should ever utterly perish.’ 


” 


Poor ‘Tom B——! He is before us at this moment, with his large blue eyes, 


swimming in the light of his kindly soul, as when at parting we ‘touched wine 
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glasses,’ and bade him God-speed’ on his country’s errand to Mexico. But, difficult 
task though it be, as toomany have found to their sorrow, we are detaining the Pass- 
ing Year, who proceeds to exhibit to the narrator a picture of the Christmas-table of 
his boyhood : 

‘Tue dinner-table was surrounded by the family once more. There was not even one absent. 
He ‘by whose kind, paternal side’ we grew toward manhood, occupied the head of the table; his 
hair slightly dashed with grey, his fuce radiant with a cheerful smile, and his proud glance directed 
around the abundant board to those on whom his hopes and pride now centered. And there, too, 
was my mother ; she of whom the recollection, now that she bas been some years ‘ laid iv her narrow 
place of rest,’ is like a mingled sense of pleasure aud duty, each ever present, and each in turn grow- 
ing stronger than its kindred feeling; she to whom in my earliest sufferings I breathed my secret 
complaints with the sublime confidence that they were as safe as they could be in Heaven; she 
whose ready ear caught up every syllable in which I told of any wrong her son had suffered, or honor 
he had attained, however evanescent ; she whose large heart, peopled by her children, seemed yet 
capacious enough to nurture all the afflicted of the human race; she whose face, even now, in the 
greatest anguish of manhood, comes like an angel from Gop to my spiriiual sense, and whispers in lan- 
guagé which the soul only can hear, that there will be a season of relief and of happiness ; she, the 
dearly beloved idol of my whole nature, whose land still seems to have smoothed my pillow when [ 
lie down for rest on earth, whose presence shall be felt in each thrill of my latest breathings at the 
solemn lrour of death, and who I know will be the first to meet me, if we be restored to each other, 
by the benign mercy of a benevolent Gop. There, too, about that table were all my brothers and 
sisters. All were in perfect health, and all happy. Such eating, drinking, laughing, singing, and 
after the dinner, such daucing, tumbling, and playing at blindman’s buff! The scene went swimming 
before me, and in an instant the whole of a past life was disclosed.’ 

The time of the Passing Year is fast drawing to a close ; but before he departs he 
shows to the dreamer yet one more scene ; it is the parlor of his ancient home ; and 
around the dimly-burning fire sit four figures, holding correspondence with each other 
through looks that indicate conversation but are unattended by any sound. In these 
he recognizes with ecstatic joy the dear departed members of his family, enjoying as 
they were wont to do in life that home which their presence had so often made happy. 
He sees them ascend to the rooms where the family repose, when each of them stoops 
over those who are sleeping, to kiss the slumberer’s cheek ; and when he himself lies 
down to rest for the night, the beloved faces visit his couch also, and linger over his pillow 
with looks of undying love ; and he hears prayers for his prosperity mingled with sounds 
of sweetest melody, which seem to combine the expression of all the memories that have 
followed his steps from the days of his childhood. ‘ And he awoke, and behold it was a 
dream!’ .. . ‘The Stars’ (slightly ambitious in subject, we should say, after Byron and 
one or two other clever rhymists whom we might name) must, so far as our readers are 
concerned, remain ‘ under a cloud.’ They lack force, expression, rythm ; and lacking 
these, they are naught. ‘Those glorious orbs, rolling through boundless space and 
countless time, have been finely apostrophized by Tuomas MILter, the basket-maker, 
author of ‘The Young Greyhead,’ in our last number: 

‘GOLD wears to dust — yet there ye are, 
Time rots the diamond —there ye roll 
In primal light, as if each star 
Enshrined an everlasting soul !’ 
There is more in any one of these four lines than in the whole ten Spenserian stanzas 
of our eastern friend. . . . A PLEASANT and always welcome correspondent in the 
‘Queen City’ of the West, sends us aii agreeable gossiping epistle, from which we 
shall venture to segregate a passage or two: ‘ Of course, you have heard about our big 
flood recently? The lower part of the city mightily resembled the streets of Venice 
fora week or so. The view from the Observatory, in those days of snow-storms, rain- 
tempests, inundation and disaster, was solemnly grand. There was a great deal of 
sorrow and a great deal of sport. Houses came floating down in the general wreck, 
sometimes inhabited ; craft, that would confound nautical folks as much as the Metho- 


dist meeting-house did the captain of the Charleston schooner in Long-Island Sound, 
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which you will remember he reported as having ‘ larboard nor starboard, gunwale, stem 
nor stern,’ and as coming in ‘ such a questionable shape’ that he could n’t even speak 
it! By the way, do you remember that instance of inventive genius in the ‘ down- 
east’ coaster who was lost in a Portland-harbor fog? Being completely ‘ obfusti- 
cated,’ he was trying to ‘define his position,’ when he discovered another craft 
coming directly athwart him. There was but a moment in which to think and act. 
Part of his cargo was living pork for the Bostonites. Laying hold of a handspike, he 
belabored some of the ring-leaders, and shook the heavens with most swinish melody: 
Whereupon the invading Yankee cried out in consternation, ‘ Helm a-port! We’re 
close a-ground on a pig-sty !’ 





Wuen the waters pervaded the business portion of 
our city, some from necessity and many for recreation, extemporized flotilla of all sorts, 
and went cruising about town in great glee. But some of the ‘ lubbers’ were ignorant 
in respect to the art of navigation. In one instance some six or seven were afloat in 
a cumbrous scow, with one oar, and that they knew not how to use. A crowd of idlers 
had begun to ‘ poke fun’ at them in good earnest, much to their chagrin. But delive- 
rance wasat hand. An ancient feminine swine came swimming past, when one of the 
gentlemen grasped a curled appendage, directly aft, and holding tight his grip, the whole 
party were towed gaily ashore. If you had heard the roars!’ ——‘ One more word 
and I am done.’ Not long since a stalwart Kentuckian landed at the foot of the 
‘Queen City’ in the night. Carrying a high head, and not looking well to his ways, 
he very soon stumbled over the carcass of an animal well known in ‘ these diggings.’ 
Picking his dignity out of the mud, he devoutly exclaimed, ‘O,d— n such a town! When 
men die, they go to hell, but when hogs die, they go to Cincinnati!’ . . . ‘ Tank 
you for nothing! Signor ‘'T. S.’ Your ‘ offer’ is most respectfully declined. Its ad- 
vantages are preéminent, certainly. When we publish six serial articles that ‘ may 
be good for nothing,’ we shall be content to ‘ abide the verdict of our readers.’ We 
rather choose to judge of such matters individually and professionally, and we generally 
do. Our correspondent, in his prospective calculations, reminds us of a young ‘ Hoosier’ 
who presented himself to the captain of one of our western steam-boats, stating that 
he had been ill for several weeks, was entirely out of money, and wished a situation. 
The captain replied that there was no situation on his boat that was vacant. ‘ Well,’ 
said the Hoosier, ‘1 don’t care what it is; but I must have some situation.’ ‘I have 
n’t any for you, I am sorry to say,’ replied the Captain. ‘ Well now look here, Cap- 
tain,’ said the Hoosier, ‘ we won’t waste words about it ; I tell you what Ill do; I’ll 
engage with you for the season for five hundred dollars, and at the end of that time if 
you do n't like me, Z’ll buy the boat!’ An attractive offer that, with good security ; 
and quite akin to the ‘on-sight on-seen’ arrangement suggested by our correspon- 
dent. . . . Ir ‘dodés seem’ but fair, (having given so prolonged a ‘ lift’ elsewhere to 
Miss Prato,) that we should let Mr. Apram Gaui, the colored Apotxio of Boston, have 
an opportunity to be heard in his last anniversary address to his patrons. His muse 
this year has been uncommonly propitious : 


*‘ EIGHTEEN hundred forty-eight! ’ ‘I thank all that’s been kind to give 
This year I want to clean your paint, A little work that I might live ; 
Your floors and windows like to do — Many others too I do disdain; ' 
Your carpets shake two by two. They want the work, but give no gain. 
‘Clean boots and shoes — fourpence a pair, ‘I keep a place in Old Flag-Alley ; 
So every one clean boots may wear; You ’!! find me there both late and early, 
And all the work purpose to do, In Change Avenue; people, call ; 
Proportion to both boot and shoe. At No. three — find ABkAM GaUL. 
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‘The New-Orleans Miscellany’ is the title of a monthly periodical, ‘ devoted to the 
interests of popular science, and to the advancement of southern literature,’ the January 
number of which has just reached us from the ‘ Crescent City.’ ‘The editor and pro- 
prietor is Mr. D. Macautay, LL. D., and he enters upon his duties with evident spirit 
and determination. His initial number comes before us with a good variety of maté- 
riel, and not a little variety of quality. ‘The editor’s own efforts awaken a favorable 
opinion of his ability. His opening paper upon the - New Year’ bespeaks much health- 
ful thought, and at the same time reveals an unpractised style. In the following sen- 
tences he expresses himself with forceful fervor. He is speaking of the - light which 
has shone upon the nations :’ ‘ When the sanctuary became a prison and the nurse be- 
came a jealous step-mother, this same spirit, oppressed beneath the gathered wrongs 
of a thousand years, exploded like a mine, casting monks and monasteries, popes and 
prelates, to the four winds of heaven ; letting in the genial light of that truth which 
makes free, upon the besotted ignorance that had so long enslaved the nations ; which 
speaking through Wicuir, and Luter, and Arnoxp of Brescia, made Leo and his 
minions quail ; that in our day has locked the wheels of Juggernaut, scaled the wall 
of China, and girdled the earth with hymns of Christian worship.’ The influence of 
this spirit, he adds, is now felt ‘ wherever a family meets at the fireside, wherever a spire 
stands the silent remembrancer of the mission of Jesus, wherever the newspaper spreads 
its ample page.’ We are sorry to find a gentleman who can write thus, speaking, far- 
ther on, of associations ‘ redolent with rich and kindly feelings,’ (as though detectable 
by the sense of smell,) and sending forth such stiltish and affected sentences as these: 
‘There are omens of good all around us. The fellow of the monkey skin has been 
recognised on the back of the chattering denizen of the bush, and has lost its power 
to frighten ; the oak and ash, which in wide gyrations ground out perpetual interces- 
sion with Heaven, have been recognized in the more sonorous and sweet voices of 
hymning winds through bowing tree-tops, and man has worshipped Gop in his own 
temples, in spirit and in truth ; seeing there His bright and glorious self-manifestations. 
And the lawn and the long face, the pallium and the stole — what are these, but the oak, 
and ash, and monkey skins of men, who have gotten beyond the eating of lizards and 
snails, and raw horse-flesh ?” ‘ Parlous words’ these ; and how inferior to the easy, na- 
tural manner in which, elsewhere, the same writer speaks, in a vein of pleasant humor, 
of his ‘ first article? 


‘I wave still a copy of it in my possession. It is written with great neatness, folded with much 
elegance, and endorsed, in a fine copperplate-looking hand, ‘Sonnet Addressed to the Moon, August 
17th, 1799.’ I would not part with it for avery great sum, It was not suited, however, to the age 
in which it was writteu. It went beyond the poetry of itstimes. It was the anticipation of a light 
of a more brilliant day; a pearl, in short, which had been cast to the swine. Such, at least, was the 
opinion I had oceasion to form of it, when in the notes to correspondents, of a literary magazine, 
long since deceased, I read with mingled scorn and indignation, the following notice of it: ‘ The son- 
net to the Moon is inadmissible ; we advise the author to procure a divorce from his muse. She 
will never do him any credit; we suspect she is given to drink.’ ‘ Indeed!’ said I, ‘the malicious, 
unimaginative fool!’ — and I closed the book, and never looked into any of its succeeding numbers.’ 


Among the articles not by the editor we remark one, the first of a series, upon 
‘ Living Authors, which numbers, it is to be hoped, may improve as they advance. 
The first of the series treats of Mr. Simms. It is an amusing paper. After inform- 
ing us that Mr. Simms, through pecuniary disability, had few advantages of early 
education, having been apprenticed to a druggist, which occupation, after a few years, 
he found uncongenial to his mind, and setting forth other the like important facts, the 
critic passes to a consideration of his merits as an author. The ‘ negative affirmation’ 
rather prevails in the article; as, ‘ Jf not the first of living writers, he is,’ etc. ; ‘ Jf 
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not as brilliant as Macavutay, he is nevertheless,’ and so forth. The critic’s facts 
are not less striking than his opinions. He tells us that Mr. Sms’ ‘ Tales of the 
Wigwam and the Cabin’ have received universal praise from the leading European 
journals !’ Is Biackwoop’s Magazine a ‘leading journal?” We believe so. Our 
readers have heard Biackwoop’s ‘ praise’ of the work, and that is the only ‘ Euro- 
pean’ notice of the book that we have been so fortunate as to encounter. All who 
have ever met, or who shall hereafter meet, Mr. Sumas, will be able at once to detect 
the unfaithfulness of this personal limning: ‘ Mr. Srmms in person is tall, with a pro- 
fusion of auburn locks, half shading his broad and massive forehead !’ Now Mr. 
Srvos’ hair is dark, short and stiff, and his forehead low and unphrenological, in a 
marked degree. Surely errors like these should have been avoided. But we are gos- 
sipping of our new Southern contemporary overmuch. We wish well to the ‘ Mis- 
cellany,’ and shall be glad to further its interests. We place it upon our exchange 
list with pleasure. . . . ‘ Youne Knick’ and his happy little sister have just made 
an incursion or ‘ raid’ into the sanctum ; and in the absence of ‘ Maaarr,’ the nursery 
maid, have flourished abundantly hereabout, for the space of an hour; driving all 
editorial thoughts out of mind, and while playing themselves, playing ‘ the very deuce’ 
with our gossipry. Regarding them with emotions which would have been unmixed 
but for a sense of duty to our readers, we could n’t help calling to mind Hoop’s whim- 
sical ode to his son, some three years and a half old: 


‘THov happy, happy elf! | With pure heartnewly stamp’d from nature’s mint 

(But stop— first let me kiss away that tear,) (Where did he learn that squint?) 

Thou tiny image of myself! 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear,) 

Thou merry laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather-light, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin, 
(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a pin!) 


‘Thou young domestic dove! 

| (He'll have that jug off with another shove!) 

| Dear nurseling of the Hymenial nest! 

(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man! 

| (He 'llclimb upon the table ; that’s his plan!) 

| ‘l'ouched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck, (He’s got a knife!’ 

Light as the singing bird that wings the air, Thou enviable being ! 

(The door! the door! he ’ll tumble down the stair!) | No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Thou darling of thy sire! Play on, play on! 

(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore a-fire !) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy! 

In love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 

Thou idol of thy parents! —(Drat the boy, 
There goes my ink!) 


‘Thou little tricksy Puck! 


‘ Toss the light ball, bestride the stick, 
({ knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk, 


‘Thou cherub —but of earth: (He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown,) 
Fit play-fellow for Fays by moon-light pale, Thou pretty opening rose! 
In harmless sport and mirth, (Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls his tail !’) Balmy, and breathing music like the South, 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey (He really brings mv heart into my mouth!) 
From every blossom in the world that blows, Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star, 
Singing in youth’s Elysium ever sunny, | (I wish that window had an iron bar!) 
(Another tumble — that’s his precious nose!) | Bold as the hawk, geutle as the dove, 
Thy father’s pride and hope! | (I'll tell you what, my love ; 


(He’!l break the mirror with the skipping-rope!) | 1 cannot write unless he’s sent above!’ 


It would be difficult to say which predominates here ; affection, anxiety, or annoy- 
ance ; at all events, each of the three are forcibly represented. . . . Tue Broruers 
Harper have just published two brown-covered, double-columned, indifferently- 
printed romances, by Atrpuaset James, Esquire, the ‘ distinguished’ and most volu- 
minous English novelist, entitled ‘ The Convict’ and‘ The Last of the Fairies. Our 
own opinion of Mr. James, as an author, is well expressed by Dovenas JeRRoxp, in 
a recent number of his ‘Weekly Newspaper :’ * We do not accuse him of misapply- 
ing a great genius ; he has no genius, properly so called; no creative power ; no Pro- 
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methean fire ; he has not even very brilliant talents or finished cleverness. He has 
a serviceable but not over-ardent imagination, a good flow of words, great industry in 
composition, and a decided aversion to any sort of recognized moral evil.’ He is a pen- 
and-ink author entirely. . . . One of the enticements to enlistment for the army in 
Mexico is a large hand-bill, setting forth, in grandiloquent phrase, the glory and honor 
to be acquired, the comforts to be enjoyed, and the money to be gained, by becoming a 
soldier, and forthwith marching upon the enemy. But asingle line at the bottom of the 
hand-bill, in letters impolitically large, we should say, seems to throw an air of ‘ dubi- 
osity’ over the whole concern: ‘ L= Two dollars per man will be given to any one 
who will induce enlistments for the army. We saw a forlorn-looking vagabond wist- 
fully perusing one of these affiches, but when he came to the last line, he drew down 
the corners of his mouth, and with a single exclamatory monosyllable, sufficiently ex- 
pressive but not over-classic, he turned and went hisway. An old and esteemed friend, 
upon whom no ‘ good thing’ is ever lost, and who understands word-painting, as well 
orally as with his pen, has recorded for us a scene of which he was reminded by a men- 
tion of the foregoing circumstance: 


ON a trouting-excursion last summer, in the interior of Warren county, which I design, one day, 
to tell you all about, we stumbled on ‘a character;’ one of those geniuses that hang about stables 
during the day and the bar-rooms at night; never going to bed and yet always asleep; whom the 
cold and hungry traveller (arriving at twelve o’clock at night, and obliged to start at three o’clock in 
the morning in order to ‘ get through,’) usually finds rolled up in a buffalo-robe and stowed away in 
‘the bunk,’ or perhaps lying on two chairs by a stove, in which the last ember gives unequivocal 
signs of going to sleep also. He is roused with difficulty, slowly unwinds himself, and after a jaw- 
dislocating yawn or two ‘stirs his stumps,’ makes up the fire, and awakens the individual who has 
the keys of the liquor department. He is never trusted with them. His name is‘ Bru,’ that being 
the universal patronymic of al! men of his ‘ condition,’ as Toor’s ‘Game-chicken’ has it. 

‘ Well, it was with ‘Brix’ that we were trotting along, just after sunrise, in the month of June. 
The fragrant air, so balmy, soft, and delicious, bore on its breath an odor such as Boz, in his veritable 
history of Mrs. Gamp, describes: ‘It seemed as though some fairy from a wine-vault had flitted by, 
and slightly hiccupped.’ ‘What a beautiful village!’ I exclaimed; ‘how quiet and shut out from 
the rest of the world! Surely that must be a pleasant place to live in!’ ‘Yes,’ said Brut,’ it’s bet- 
ter than it used to be.” ‘Why, how’sthat?’ ‘O well,’ said he, ‘ them was the hardest set of suckers 
lived there as ever | knowed. They drinked a power of rum, and it was poor rum too; and they 
wouldn't work, no how. They was the laziest set of devils ever] see; but they are pretty well got 
rid of now. I call myself the best friend that town ever had.’ ‘How so, BrLL? ‘ Well, you see, 
when this Mexican war broke out they had a recruiting company down to the Springs, and I ‘listed 
more than forty on’em. I made money out of it, too. I gottwo dollars a head. I driv’ a good busi- 
ness, and I took my money and inwested it in cows. I’ve got more than twenty head o’cow. I’m 
going to start a dairy to-rights. I lost two head o’cow last month with the murrain.’ ‘ But, Brit, 
about those fellows that you ‘listed? What became of them? Did you ever hear of them afterward ? 
Has any of them returned?’ ‘No, not as 1 know on.’ ‘What didn’t get shot got sick with the dys- 
entery, I heer’d; they say it mowed ‘em off pretty fast. 1 told ’em a whole lot of fine stories, all 
about the ‘Halls of Montezumas,’ and the gold that could be had just for digging for it, and they 
could get just as much liquor as they wanted. I did hear some on ’em wan’t well pleased when they 
got there, and found things so different from what they cal’lated. Howsomdever, I got my money? 
and | hav’nt seen any on ‘em sence, and I do n’t much expect to.’ 

* But to leave Bixt for the present: do you ever notice quite a number of young, tidy-looking gen- 
tlemen, dressed in blue, promenading the streets; always to be seen in the Park, on the City-Hall 
steps, or lounging carelessly about the Fountain, waiting for somebody that never seems to come? 
* Seems to come,’ I say, but they do come — and they go. These are the Mexican decoys. Coming 
through the Park, a few days since, I saw one of them engaged in charming an innocent look- 
ing man with a ‘stone in his hat,’ his face radiant with smiles and liquor. He had been telling 
him,I could discover by the victim’s gestures and expressions, what a delightful time the soldiers had 
of it: how easy; ‘no work; good pay; nothing to do; ’t was a delightful sail up the Gulf; pleasant 
companions; and when you return, you return covered all over with glory, and a land-warrant in 


* 
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your pocket. And then such great sport in shooting the d—d Mexicans; o’ ’t was delicious! ‘You 
could fetch ’em,’ (I heard the pleasant little soldier say, as he swung his little rattan with a careless 
air between his legs, and winked knowingly as I passed by,)‘ you could fetch ’em at fifty or sixty 
yards.” D—n it!’ said the lubricated victim, bringivg an imaginary rifle to his eye, ‘I can fetch 
’em ata hundred!’ The little anaconda swallowed him; and he is now on his way to the ‘ Halls of 
the Montezumas!’’ 


A RARE and ‘ matter-full book’ (a pleasure to read, and a delight to remember the 
giver,) is that which we have just received from an esteemed friend in a sister city, 
intituled ‘ Sir Thomas Overbury his Wyfe, with Additions of Newe Characters, 
and many other Wittie Conceits, never before imprinted. It was printed and sold 
at the ‘ Signe of the Beare, in Paux’s Church-yard,’ 1632. Observe the sententious- 
ness of a few excerpts: 

‘Mopesty is both the mind’s and body’s beauty met.’ 


‘Beauty in decent shape and colours lies ; 
Colours the matter are, aud shape the soul.’ 


Here is a flattering female portrait ; but there are proofs existing at this day that 
it is a faithful likeness: ‘ She reads over her face every morning, and sometimes blots 
out pale and writes red. Her devotion is good clothes ; they carry her to church, ex- 
press their stuff and fashion, and are silent; if she be more devout, she lifts up a cer- 
tain number of eyes instead of prayers, and takes the sermon, and measures out a nap 
by it, just as long. She sends religion afore to sixty, where she never overtakes it, or 
drives it before her again.’ Here ensues a ‘ better style of person? ‘ Her chaste 
beauty is like the bellows whose breath is cold, but makes others burn. Dishonesty 
never comes nearer than her eares, and then Wonder stops it out, and saves Virtue 
the labor. She wears good clothes, but never better. She hath a content of her 
owne, and so seekes not an husband, but finds him. Now she is given fresh and alive 
to a husband, and she doth nothing more than love him, for she takes him to that 
purpose. So his good becomes the business of her actions, and she doth herself kind- 
ness upon him. She is his adopted self. After his, her chiefest virtue is a good hus- 
band ; for she is he. . . . We wish to record what we conceive to be an illustra- 
tion of ‘black ingratitude. The eloquent and witty ALvan Srewart, the well- 
known ‘ Friend of the Colored Race,’ not long ago spoke these fervent words in a 
court of justice: ‘ Every drop of blood ever propelled by a human heart, or that ever 
pulsated in a human wrist, came from one great common fountain, one vast reservoir, 
and flows on through the arteries and veins of successive generations, proving its iden- 
tity of creation, whether it rolls through the arteries of an emperor or flows in the 
veins of a beggar, or irrigates the clay of a philosopher, or curdles in the flesh of a 
bondman ; whether the sun of Africa has painted him with enduring black, or the 
shades of the Caucasian mountains have bleached him up to white, or the chocolate 
plains of India and prairies of America have embrowned him with the color of their 
soils; the same purple stream flows on, through oppressor and oppressed, king or sub- 
ject, saint or sinner; affirming the great truth recorded in the Scriptures, that Gop 
‘ made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on the face of the earth, from the 
rising of the sun to his going down ;’ wherever cold freezes or heat scorches, where- 
ever grief is pain or misery is distress.’ Now this view of equality, which Mr. Stew- 
art has so often and so especially applied in favor of the negro slave, was virtually 


set at naught recently by the following ungrateful toast, offered by a ‘ colored brother :’ 


‘Massa ALVAN STewart: He got white face, but a black heart !’ 
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An esteemed friend and only too infrequent correspondent, in a neighboring eastern 


State, alluding to the recent death of the lamented GreorGse H. Coron, editor of the 


} ‘American Whig Review, writes us: ‘ It grieved me to hear of his death. I always 
; make the case of one like him my own, and never know how to reconcile it. Dark, 


dark, dark is the river which we must all pass over, sive reges, sive inopes coloni. 
Horace sometimes touches on this subject well : 
‘ LINQUENDA tellus, et domus et placens, 
Uxuor, neque harum quas colis arborum 


Te preter invisas cupressos 
Ulla brevem dominum sequeter.’ 






The reader will find in preceding pages a touching tribute of affection to his mo- 
ther, written by Mr. Cotton on the fly-leaf of a volume of the Greek Classics. A 
single stanza of that poem describes, with artistic fidelity, the scene of the last resting 
place of his mother, by the side of her mother and ours: 
‘ Rounp the blue heavens the light clouds fly, 

And soothingly the soft winds sigh, 

And peacefully the waters lie 

The hills between ; 


y O! could thy voice to mine reply, 
How blest the scene !’ 





Upon a sweeter spot the great sun in all his course looks not down. Nature has no 
lovelier scene from whence the departed may arise to a celestial paradise in the ‘ realms 
of bliss’ . . . We did not think to have alluded again in these pages to our some- 
time belligerent correspondent, Professor TayLer Lewis, until a distinct question of 
‘ adjourned veracity ’ had been settled between himself and the publisher of this Maga- 
zine ; but we cannot well resist the temptation to illustrate our own recorded impres- 
sions by these recent remarks of the editor of the ‘Tribune’ daily journal: ‘ The Pro- 
fessor’ has often claimed to fill our own columns with articles surcharged with venom, 
and we have sometimes indulged him, for peace’s sake, while our better judgment re- 
volted at the concession. We know no other man so rabidly controversial. A simple 
statement that a book, maintaining dogmas averse to his own, ‘seems written in a 
candid spirit,’ is enough to provoke him to acrid and interminable protestations forth- 
with. We trust there is nothing in the creed of any Christian people to make a man 
necessarily so uneasy and disagreeable ; if there is, they have our heart-felt sympathy.’ 
‘Ditto to Mr. Burke! . . . Tue story of ‘ The Captured Banner,’ in preceding 
pages, (the writer of which has recently enlisted for life under the white banner of 
matrimony,) will arrest the attention of the reader. We are assured that ‘ it is found- 
ed,’ as is also the ensuing anecdote, which was derived from the First Lieutenant of 
Admiral Cor’s vessel. In an engagement with Admiral Brown, of the Buenos 
Ayrean service, not long after the capture of the aforesaid banner, Cor had fired 
every shot from his lockers: 


‘Wuat shall we do, Sir?’ asked his first Lieutenant, ; ‘we’ve not a single shot aboard; round, 
grape, canister, and double-headed, are all gone.’ 

‘Powder gone, eh?’ asked Cor. ; 

‘No, Sir; got lots of that yet.’ 

* We had a d—d hard cheese, a round Dutch one, for dessert at dinner to day; do you remember 
it?’ said Cog. 

‘1 ought to; I broke the carving-knife in trying to cut it, Sir.’ 

‘ Are there any more aboard ?’ 

‘ About two dozen; we took ’em from a drogher.’ 

‘ Will they go into the eighteen pounders?’ 

‘By thunder, Commodore, but that’s the idea! I'll try ’em,’ cried the first luff. 

And a few minutes after, the fire of the old‘ Santa Maria,’ (Cor’s ship,) which had ceased entirely, 
was reépened, and Admiral Brown found more shot flying over his head. Directly one of them 
struck his mainmast, and as it did so, shattered and flew in every direction. 
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* What is that they are firing?’ asked Brown; but nobody could tell. 


‘ Directly another one came in through a port, aud killed two men who stood near him ; then striking 
the opposite bulwarks, burst into flinders. 


‘By Jove! this is too much; this is some new-fangled paixhan or other; I don’t like ’em at all;’ 
cried Brown ; and then, as four or five more of them came slap through his sails, he gave the order 
to fill-away, and actually backed out of the fight, receiving a parting broadside of Dutch cheeses.’ 


We confidently trust there are few of our readers who do net sometimes, nay, we 
know they must often think, with pensiful heart, of that struggle, which whether it be 
of moments or hours, or days or weeks, or months or years, in brief agony or length- 
ened tediousness’ is yet the same —the struggle with the Last Enemy that shall be 
destroyed — Dearu. Sleeping or waking, in some form of reality or shape of fancy, 
comes the dread thought that we must soon go hence and be here no more forever. 
‘No man,’ says Oversury, ‘ truly goes to bed till he dies, nor wakes till he be dead.’ 
An eloquent modern divine, in a recent funeral discourse, speaking of this continually 
repeated struggle of life with death, of nature with dissolution, says, with equal force 
and beauty: ‘ We can hold parleyings with the Destroyer; we can make a truce 
with him for a time; we can deal with symptoms by science, and prolong our days 
by care ; but the process is still the same, and the result the same. Life grapples 
with Death ; and the strife may hold out long, but Death always comes off victorious. 
One after another is encountered and overthrown, and still Death unwearied seeks his 
man. ‘The furrow on the brow and the paleness of the cheek ; the features becoming 
more thin and the step more unsteady ; all these are the signs and tokens Death puts 
upon his victims when he marks them for his own. ‘The time is coming with us all. 
The change we see in one anothers’ face after the interval of no more than a single 
year, is too plain a symptom to be mistaken. ‘The tokens of Death we read in one 
another. We know that we are wearing them ourselves. Gradually but surely we 
are walking together toward the silent valley ; and it will not be long before we are 
all gathered there” . . . We heard last evening an anecdote which illustrates, we 
cannot help thinking, the justice of the remarks which we made in our last number 
touching the bizarre style of preaching of such divines as ‘ Elder Knapp,’ the eccen- 
tric travelling revivalist, Mr. Burcuarp, and clergymen of their class. At a ‘ watch- 
meeting,’ on New-Year’s eve, the minister alluded to, just before the hour of twelve, 
after one of the oddest and most grotesque displays of clerical;eloquence, pointed sud- 
denly to the clock, and in Stentorian tones exclaimed, ‘ It is just on the point of twelve ! 
The clock will soon begin to strike, and where will you be! Gop is waiting to have 
you ‘close in’ with the offers of mercy before that clock strikes! I have called, will 
you refuse? Let’s see who in this assembly will come out for the Lorn, before the 
year is gone forever!’ The premonitory ‘tick’ before striking was now heard, and 
the speaker exclaimed, ‘ Let all those who are willing to come out for Curist rise and 
press forward to the altar!’ Nearly all the assembly rose and crowded toward the 
pulpit ; and while in the act of doing so, a maudlin person (who, from the peculiar 
reputation of the speaker, had come there to be amused, and brought other kindred 
spirits with him for the like purpose,) rose and said: ‘ Mr. P , what the d—1 is the 
reason you don’t put the other side of that question? ‘T-h-at-’s no way to take a 
vote!’ Is any comment necessary upon a fact like this? . . . Tue enterprising 
Broruers Harper have issued an edition of the Life of the Chevalier Bayard, 
so well known to the world as the pure, brave and courteous gentleman. It is com- 
piled by Mr. W. G. Simms, who, according to the ‘Literary World’ authors’ and pub- 
lishers’ journal, has collected the most approved lives of Bayarp, and so availed 
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himself of the collateral suggestions of other works, as to make a judicious narrative, 
both as it regards the authenticity of the facts and the sequence of the events. It 
is in compilations like the ‘ Life of Marion,’ and the present work, that Mr. Simms 
will secure more reputation, and far more profit than in original adventure. 
‘Let me meet Deatu on the drear ocean's waste ; 


For well I know that mighty shadow loves 
The slimy caverns of the populous deep.’ 





This aspiration was forcibly embodied, some years since, in a marine story in these 
pages ; wherein, in an episode, the writer portrayed the fervor of his desire to be buried 
at sea, that his body, held in the dense medium of the mid-deep ocean, might 
float forever undecayed, and safe from the dangers of the rarer flood in which the 
monsters of the deep disport themselves. A modern poet, J. Bayarp 'TaYLor, in a 
late number of Granam’s Magazine, has even a more poetical thought : 





‘ BENEATH the awful silence of the sky, ‘ The soul, which wrestled with that doom of pain, 















Upon some mountain summit never trod, PRoMETHEUS-like, its lingering portion here, 
Through the bright ether would I climb, to die Would there forget the vulture and the chain, 
Afar from mortals, and alone with Gop! And leap to freedom from its mountain-bier! 
To the pure keeping of the stainless air All that it ever knew, of noble thought, 
Would I resign my feeble, failing breath, Would guide it upward to the glorious track, 
And with the rapture of an answered prayer Nor the keen pangs by parting anguish wrought, 
Welcome the kiss of Death! Turn its bright glances back !’ 





There, on the earth’s heights, instead of the sea’s depths, would he be resolved to 
the elements in the ‘ slow storms of ages,’ his requiem the loud winds and the solemn 
diapason of Gon’s awful thunder, and the cold icy peak, fading in the sky, his sublime 
monument! .. . Wer saw at the opera the other evening —and heard too, as no 
one in his neighborhood could help doing —a person who might have sat, without the 
exception of a single feature, for this portrait by Oversury, in his ‘ Newes:’ ‘ He has 
travelled, but has seen more than he has perceived. His attire speaks French and 
Italian, and his gait cries ‘ Behold me!’ He censures all things by countenances and 
shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisping. He is long-winded, 
and able to speak more with ease than any man can endure to hear with patience. 
The current of his speech is closed with an Ergo; and whatever be the question, the 
truth is on his side. ”“T is a wrong to his reputation to be ignorant of any thing, and 
yet he knows not that he knows nothing. . . . We relieve ‘ M.’ of any ‘ suspense’ 















at once. His ‘ Glory of American Forests’ is a piece of sheer amateur description. 
We would lay a small wager, though we seldom do such a thing, that he never was 
in an American forest in his life. There is no more chance of the insertion of his 
‘poem’ in the Knickersocker than there is of a thaw in Zembla. Hear the late 
Rev. Mr. Peasopy, in a single verse, paint the scene which our would-be correspondent 
has daubed over ten times the amount of canvass to effect, and made after all only 
night-mare kind of wilderness-landscape : 






‘Gop of the forest’s solemn shade! 
The grandeur of the lonely tree 
That wrestles singly with the gale, 
Lifts up admiring eyes to THEE: 

But more majestic far they stand, 

- When side by side their ranks they form, 

And wave on high their plumes of green, 

And fight thetr battles with the storm!” 






It will be behooveful in ‘ M.’ hereafter, in descriptions of nature, to consult his feel- 
ing more and his imagination less. A natural fact is worth more than twenty ‘ ficts’ 
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in a picture of so sublime a feature of the earth as a wilderness of interminable 
woods. . . . Tne recent death, in a moment of insane despair, by his own hands, 
of Mr. Horace WELLS, who had always borne a character of the highest respecta- 
bility, is a sad, sad event. Life, to his spirit, sensitive of dishonor, was worth nothing 
with a brand upon it ; and so, alone, in a gloomy cell, in disgrace, without a friend to 
counsel or acquaintance to advise, he drained the vital current from his heated veins. 
His relatives and friends have our warmest sympathies. He was the unquestionable 
inventor of the ‘ Letheon,’ and his name, in connection with that now world-renowned 
vapor, has been frequently mentioned in these pages. . . . ‘Tne abuses, let us say 
to our Baltimore friend, (who by the way seems to have ‘ more fluency than talency,’) 
which the rich man inflicts and the poor man suffers, will all be remedied by-and-by ; 
if not here, at least hereafter. ‘It cannot be,’ says a clever modern essayist, ‘ that 
the Atmicury will not at some time, and in His own inscrutable manner, equalize the 
disparities at which in this life we revolt. His omniscience, which, seeing through 
all the disguises of a corrupt nature, beholds the lecher in the priest and the virgin 
spirit in the unfortunate harlot; He who knows how favorably the conscience that 
has yielded to strong temptations compares with that which never felt the necessity 
of resisting one dishonest impulse ; He who beholds the injustice by which trembling 
innocence suffers at the bar where bloated arrogance presides ; He who has His quick 
ear ready to catch the dying murmur of the poor outcast, reluctant even in the last 
agony to let the world that has rejected him know how he feels its tyranny ; He, in 
short, who knows the truth and the right, and can exhume them, though centuries of 
falsehood and wrong be piled above, has some great temple ready, where under His 
own infallible guidance that which was unjust on earth shall be remedied, and those 
who suffered injustice shall be redressed.”’ . . . ‘* The Snow-Storm’ is too much like 
the Rev. Ratru Hoyrt’s lines on the same theme, which were first noticed, for their 
truthfulness and simplicity, in these pages, and were afterward warmly commended in 
the ‘ Morning News’ daily journal, and other newspapers of the time. . . . We gave 
some years ago to a young correspondent, residing at Gill, Massachusetts, the nom 
de plume of ‘ The Peasant Bard, under which signature he wrote several poetical 


articles for this Magazine. Among these was ‘ The Lament of the Cherokee, which 


contained two or three preéminently admirable stanzas. Some of our readers will 
remember these parts of verses: 


‘O, sort falls the dew, in the twilight descending, 
And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain ; 
And night o’er the far-distant forest is bending, 
Like the en dark o’er the tremulous main!’ 


‘Is it the low uted que her wet willows rushing, 
That fills with wild numbers my listening ear ? 
Or is some hermit-rill, in the solitude gushing, 
The — playing minstrel whose music | hear?’ 


‘Great — oF tam whose eta is the heaven, 
Whose wampum of peace is the bow in the sky, 
Wilt Tov give to the wants of the clamorous raven, 
Yet turn a deaf ear to my piteous cry ?’ 

The line we have italicised contains one of the most perfect similes we have ever 
encountered in the verse of any American poet. We have before us a poem entitled 
‘Thanksgiving Eve, by the same author, Mr. Jostau D. Canntne. It evinces the finest 
domestic home-feeling, is full of quiet WiLkte-like pictures, and with some few faults 
of versification, is really a most creditable production. It is preceded by a patriotic 
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and well-written ‘ Invocation,’ and is dedicated, in a neat tribute, to the first of Ame- 
rican poets,(we might say, the first of living poets,) W.C. Bryant. . . . ‘How 
was Anam ejected from Paradise” asked a Sunday-school teacher recently of a great 
‘Herculaneum fellow’ of a pupil. ‘ Why, he was snaked out!’ was the intelligent 
reply. . . . Some penny-a-liner has taken from an old ‘ Table’ of the Knicker- 
BOCKER the original anecdote of 'TaLLEYRAND’s application to Benepicr ArNo.p for 
a letter of introduction to this country, distended it to something less than a news- 
paper column, filled it with exclamation-points, italics and small-capitals, and palmed 
it off upon some journal as hisown. The original anecdote was given to us by JAMES 
Hamitron, Esq., eldest son of the eminent ALEXANDER Hamitton, who derived it 
from the lips of TaLLeyranp himself. . . . Tue following additional tribute to a 
‘pil’ which has penetrated the very ‘ bowels of the land,’ and is making a great stir 
in the community, has been sent to us, by ‘One who Nose,’ for publication. ‘The 
original may be seen at this office :’ 

‘My Deer Sur: Seing in your Magazeene a artikal upon the effakasy of the Graffenberg Family 
Pil, 1 beg leaf to orfer up my feebul testimony in beharf thereoff. Having lorst orl my hare on my 
*ed, I resortid as a last recourse to the abuve Pill, mixed with sum of the Grean-Mounting Ointmint, 
purchased at the Deepot. My hare grew rite off, and my hed have been free from Dan Driff ever 
since. My wife orlso used it, who wore false hair; one box corsed the hure to stick fast to her hed, 
and she is now a living ornament to Sosiety in behalf of the Pil and Ointment. [am told the ingree- 
duant parts cum from the vally of Boheamiar, near Germany, and arrive in the Harver Pakets, oncet 
a-weak. It is a very rear substance, and knone only too one single individgle, who resides in the 
Ile of White. He send over the pil in kakes, and if not eaten on the passage generally arrives in 
time for consumption and ori other deseases that flesh are hair to. The manager says their air a 
few more of ‘em left.’ 

The proprietor of this ‘ rear substance’ may take up the song of the mountebank, 
as set down by an old English comic writer, and thus enlarge upon the various merits 
of his nostrum : 


‘Is any deafe? is any blinde? ‘ Even all diseases that arise 


Or that relief from pain would finde? Froin ill-disposed crudities, 

Is any foule that would be faire? From too much study, too much paine, 

Would any lady change her haire? From laziness and from a straine, 

Does any dreame? does any walke ? From any humor doing harme, 

Or in his sleepe affrighted talke ? Be ’t dry or moist, or cold or warme ; 
I come to cure whate’er you feele, I come to cure whate’er you feele, 


Within, withoute, from head to heale. Within, without, from head to heale!’ 






Apropos of hair: that is a singular fact recorded by a recent American, touching 
the ‘’air of the uman ’ead,’ which has just come into our mind ‘ in this connexion ? 
‘ At Caen, but a short distance from Rouen, there is a market, whither young girls re- 
sort, and stand hour after hour with their flowing hair, rich and glossy, deriving addi- 
tional lustre from the contrast with their naked shoulders. ‘This is the resort of the 
merchant-barbers, some of whom come even from England. The merchants pass 
along among them, examine the color, texture, evenness, and other qualities of the 
beautiful fleece, haggle for a sous, and finally buy. ‘The hair then, after being cut as 
closely as possible to the head, is weighed and paid for, and the girl goes home to pre- 
pare for another shearing, or perhaps to purchase a husband with her money. An 
American girl prefers to let her hair turn to silver on her own head, or if it must be 
cut off, to enjoy the crop herself” . . . How is your wife? said an ‘inquiring friend’ 
to a neighbor, in an adjoining county, the other day. ‘ Why,’ replied the interrogated 
person, ‘she has a very painful bile on her arm, and she is not very well herself !” 
There seems a ‘ distinction without a difference’ here, to our poor comprehension. Is 
there? . . . We like not the argument of ‘C.S.’ against the philosophy of the lines 
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on ‘ Riches,’ quoted in our last number. If we were, in justice to the ALL-Wisg, to 
compare ourselves with the many who want what we possess, rather than with the 
few who possess what we want, we should prove ourselves less unworthy of the bless- 
ings which are now vouchsafed to us. Give us a competence, with health, an equable 
spirit and a cheerful heart, and we ask no more. . . . ‘ Warrer, bring me a catalogue 
and a towel,’ said a person sitting near us the other day, at the dinner-table of the As- 
tor-Horse. It was not difficult to ‘ guess’ his business and his ‘ locality’ when at home. 
Speaking of ‘ catalogues,’ reminds us of our friend Keese, of the auction-house of 
Cootey, Kerese anp Hitt. He was selling a fine copy of Bacon the other evening. 
‘ How much for this Bacon?’ said he ; ‘ give us a bid ; start it, gentlemen ; how much” 
‘A shilling!’ exclaimed a moderate bidder. ‘Oh! no!’ responded the auctioneer ; 
‘ here ’s ‘ too much pork fora shilling! . . . We shall endeavor to find a place for 
the ‘Incident in the Southern Ocean’ Sea-tales, to be sure, have become somewhat 
too common ; but we have been not a little interested in that part of the voyage de- 
scribed by our correspondent, in his second chapter, wherein are set forth, with over- 
minuteness perhaps, but with undeniable spirit, scenes 
‘ WHEN the nights were long and the sea ran high, 
And the moon hid her face in the depths of the sky; 


And the mast was strained and the canvass rent, 
By some demon on angry message sent :’ 


and we think our readers will share with us the enjoyment which its perusal afforded 
us. . - . ‘Here was much pleasant entertainment at the ‘ Festival of the New- 
York Burns Club, which commemorated the birth-day of the renowned Bard of 
Scotland on the twenty-fifth instant. It is not for us to dwell upon the banquet itself ; 
but we should be doing negative injustice to Messrs. CLarke anp Browne, of the 
‘ Franklin Coffee-House,’ Maiden-lane, were we to omit to state, that the table, under 
their capable direction, was covered with all the delicacies of the season, admirably 
cooked and well served; and that its ornaments, without being profuse, were national 
and in excellent taste. Some eighty members, with several invited guests, sat down 
to the feast, the President of the Club, James Linen, Esq., occupying the chair, sup- 


ported on his right by W.C. Bryant, Esq., Mr. J. E. Cootey, L. Gaytorp Cuiarx, 


and others, and on his left by Dr. Barriert, of the ‘ Albion’ weekly journal, Dr. 
CaLpweELL, and ALeExanper Watson, Esq. Jonun S. Maxwe.t, Esq., officiated as 
Vice-President, having on his right Dr. Fercuson, and on his left Mr. Moopy, of the 
‘Old Countryman’ weekly journal. Mr. Wituiam H. Wricurt officiated as Second 
Vice-President. The address to the Haggis, of which there was a capital specimen on 
the table, was being delivered, at the moment of our entrance, in a very clear and ef- 
fective manner by Major Sincxair ; after which the assembled company ‘ fell to’ with 
good grace and small delay. It is of course impossible for us, at the late hour at which 
we write, to do more than indicate the character of the proceedings, which were fresh 
and joyous to the close. After the toast to ‘7’ the Day, and a’ wha honor it !’ had 
been drunk ‘ with all the honors,’ the Presrpent arose and introduced the second toast 
in a brief speech, replete with eloquence and true feeling, which was cordially received 
and warmly applauded. Among other remarks, he observed: 

‘Nature made the author of the Gentle Shepherd a poet, and as it were out of compliment, she 
allowed him to live to a green old age, in the fu'l enjoyment of his fame and of his riches; but he 
was no sooner gathered to his fathers, when she, as if impatient to produce a greater than he, shortly 
afterward pointed to a clay-built, straw-thatched cott»ge on the banks of the Doon as the birth-place 


of our immortal Burns. ALLAN Ramsay died in January, 1758, and the grass of the Old Gray Friars 
church-yard had only waved over his grave one suminer, before BuRNs was born ; for io January, 
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1759, this very day eighty-nine years ago, he came weeping into the world to fulfil his high and glo- 
rious destiny. HALLEcK beautifully says: 











‘And Burns, though brief the race he ran, 
Though rough and dark the path hetrod, 
Lived, died, in form and soula Man, 
The image of his Gop.’ 














‘In every country and in every clime, where his countrymen are, (and they are scattered over the 
world,) will this day be honored with meetings such as the present; not only in the Land of Cakes, 
but on the shores of Erie and Ontario, in the cities on the St. Lawrence, iv the West India Islands ; 
in Australia; on the banks of the Jumna and the Ganges, and throughout the British dominions; and 
while 1 am now addressing you, thousands in the different sections of this vast and interesting land 
are singing his songs, and clamorously joyful in his praise. The tide of his fame will roll onward 
with civilization, until it be coéxtensive with the habitable globe, until the world that so coldly ne- 
glected him when living shall ring with the glory of his name.’ 


























After other remarks, equally felicitous, the Presipent gave the ‘ Genius of Burns,’ 
which was followed by his ‘Highland Mary,’ executed by Mr. Ciirenuen with 
feeling, and to the decided acceptation of the company. ‘Tne QueEN’ was here 











given, and drunk enthusiastically, with ‘three times three,’ as was also the toast to 
‘The President of the United States,’ which succeeded it. The Vice-President, Mr. 


Maxwe t, followed in an excellent speech, which we regret we can neither quote 











from with justice, nor copy entire, ‘any how. It was a warm, glowing tribute to 





‘ Old Scotia’ and her sons, and was received with prolonged applause. A song, well 
sung by Mr. Eanig, was followed by Mr. Ciirenvueu, who paid a fitting tribute of ad- 
miration to our American poets, male and female, many of whom he mentioned per- 
sonally by name, including an especial reference to Mr. Bryant. Mr. Eanpie, the 
Secretary, followed with a few observations introductory to a very clever poem, re- 
plete with manly sentiment and true Burns frankness, which he had received from a 
friend in Scotland, entitled ‘The Friend we can Trust. Mr. Eapie concluded with 
a toast, which was welcomed with three rapturous cheers, to‘ The Land we Live in. 
Mr. Keese was here called upon to respond to the toast in honor of ‘The Poets of 
America,’ and his remarks, which were in a strain of sly humor and adroit sarcasm, 
































were welcomed with unmistakeable acknowledgment. He spoke, among other things, 
of the permanent influence of the poetry of Burns upon the literature of Scotland, 
paid a handsome compliment to Bryant, and closed with a fervent sentiment in honor 


of Haxieck, who had so truly appreciated the intellect and independence of two of 
Scotland’s noblest bards: 






















‘THe AUTHOR oF THE ‘ Witp Ross or ALLoway,’ AyD oF ‘ WyomtnG :’ whose genius has woven 
an unfading wreath for the brow of RopERT Burns and ‘THOMas CAMPBELL.’ 


Mr. Bryant, in response to the toast to ‘The Press, acknowledged in eloquent 
terms the enthusiasm with which a sentiment in connection with his name had been 
received. ‘ While I am up,’ he went on to say : 

















‘Wui te I am up, allow me, Mr. PresIDENT, to offer atoast. The beautiful metropolis of Scot- 
land is often called ‘ Auld Reekie,’ a familiar designation which her children are fond of giving her. 
It was first expressed, I dare say, when a little smoke went a great way. For my own part, when 
I visited Edinburgh, going northward from Eugland, where I had left Manchester and Birmingham, 
lying under the smoke of the huge chimneys of their manufactories; London, often dark at mid-day ; 
and Sheffield, overshadowed by a cloud vomited from her mighty furnaces; and when I saw the 
Scottish metropolis seated on her hills and crags, her massive piles of hewn stone cemented to the 
rocks on which they stood, looking as if they grew out of them, and like them were rooted in the 
earth; when I saw this peerless cily, high up among the winds which swept away every wreath of 
smoke that rose from her chimneys, I acknowledged that she was indeed the finest and noblest in 
site, aspect, and architecture, but I could not help being disposed to deny ber title to the name of 
‘ Auld Reekie.’ It was not for me, the child of another hemisphere, to quarrel with any appellation 
which the affectionate familiarity of her children might bestow upon her. In the brief visit | made 
to Edinburgh | learned to like her sons as much as | admired their mother. I shall not detain you 
with any labored eulogy upon them, but will compress what I have to say into a toast : 





















































Tae Sons or ‘Autp Rerxiz:’ with characters as solid asthe rocks on which their city is built 
and with hearts as warm as their own hospitable hearths. 
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‘ Mr. Bryant having ‘ the call,’ drew up Mr James Ewina Cootey, author of ‘ The 
American in Egypt,’ who, after acknowledging his gratitude for the highly flattering 
manner in which his health had been proposed, and the friendly warmth with which 
it had been responded to, said : 

Ir hus been my fortune, Mr. PRESIDENT, to enjoy the pleasing advantages of a wanderer, to some 
extent, in foreign countries, But of all the varied scenes of my peregrinations, away from my own 
much-loved native land, whether it were in the mysterious regions of the Nile; around the awfully 
sublime summits of Sinai; among the astounding remains of Petra, or the ever interesting land of 
the Bible ; whether it were in the classic realms of Greece, or the art-abounding and sunny climes of 
Italy ; the castellated clifts of the Khine, or the green fields and historic grounds of England, no 
spot that I have ever seen has afforded me more thrilling satisfaction than my visit to the land of 
Burns, the sceues of his brilliant, though brief, and, in some respects, sad career. BuRNs was the 
first poet that ever I read with much interest. His works awakened my taste, such as it is, and my 
love for the imperishable charms of poetry. He has therefore ever been a favorite with me; and 
my love for him has increased with my ripening years. It was therefore with an affectionate interest 
that in my visit to the land of ‘ Old Scotia’ I lingered amid the scenes of his youth and manhood, and 


around the humble dwelling where in poverty he breathed out his noble spirit, and beside his tomb 
where ull that was mortal of him now reposes.’ 


After other remarks in a kindred strain of eloquence and feeling, Mr. Coo.ry 


closed with the recitation, in excellent style, of ‘Tam O'Shanter, (which every 


body seemed to hail with the hearty welcome of an old friend,) and the following 
toast : 


‘Our ADopTteD BroTHEeRS oF SCOTLAND :’ we give them a cordial welcome to our home and 
hearts.’ 


At this stage of the proceedings, an individual, sandwiched between an eminent 
poet and a distinguished literary auctioneer, suddenly found himself upon his legs, in 
the act of responding to the call of the PrestpEent, who certainly ought to have known 


better. ‘ That individual’ is reported by the Editor of the ‘ Albion,’ and we suppose 
correctly enough, to have been 





‘ Mr. L. GayLorp CxiarK, Editor of the Kn1cKERBOCKER Magazine, who, being called upon 
by the PresiDENT, rose and remarked in substance, that he was but too happy to be present on an 
occasion which was to do honor to the great poet of nature, RoBERT Burns. As he rode down with 
a frien from a short trip into the country, to be present at that festival, and saw the scattered 
twinkling lights of the city growing ienser and denser as he advanced, until they merged in the 
vast metropolis itself, he could not help thinking how many unformed minds were growing up in 
the murky wilderness of dwellings around him that as yet hnew not Burns, but in whose hearts his 
immortal verse would soen be endenizened, and live there while life itself should last” . . . ‘In 
the country, too, the ‘ vast inland, stretched beyond the sight,’ it was the same. * When, last sum- 
mer,’ said Mr. CLark, ‘1 passed out of the great blue Huron, and sailed from Mackinaw up the St. 
Mary’s, where only the canoe of the painted savage glides, and one small steamer occasionally plies, 
our craft stopped on that lonely stream at the only white man’s habitation from which a single smoke 
arises for a hundred and twenty miles of almost unbroken forest; and ut that house, a mere wooding 
station, I saw, with the Bible and ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ a thumbed and tattered copy of the 
works of the immortal Burns. Aud so it will be found the universe over, wherever the English 
language is read or spoken. How can I help closing then with ‘any thing else’ than the sentiment: 


* Honor to the Memory of the Bard of Nature: the Poet of the World !’ 


Mr. Moopy, the Editor of the ‘ Old Countryman,’ was speaking, (and that well, 
and to the point, too,) when an engagement compelled us to take a silent and reluct- 
ant leave of a table at which we had enjoyed—to make use of an expression which 
we do not recollect ever to have seen in print before —a ‘ feast of reason and a flow 
of soul,’ and from which we bore away a sprig of ‘ bonny Highland heather’ and a 
circular slab of oat-meal cake, which articles, as General Jackson once said of a pair 
of excellent cow-hide boots which had been sent him by some patriotic citizen, we 
shall ‘ hang up as a mirror,’ to remind us of the pleasure we enjoyed at the anniversary 
meeting of the ‘ New-York Burns Club.’ May it live a thousand years ! —‘ and we be 
there tosee.” . . . * The Pioneers of New-York’ is the title of Mr. C. F. Horrman’s 
discourse, delivered before the ‘ St. Nicnoxas Society of Manhattan,’ at its last anni- 
versary. It reaches us at a late hour, and we have space but for a single extract ; but 
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even that will indicate the spirit and character of the performance, which was received 
on its delivery with the most flattering applause : 

‘WHEN next you hear ‘the principles of our Puritan ancestry’ appealed to in a New-York legis- 
lature, as authority here, repel with indignation the arrogant assumption over your own original 
sovereignty. And wheu again you ure told from a New-York rostrum that ‘the Pilgrim Fathers of 
Plymouth Kock’ first opened this continent and introduced freedom, religion and civilization here, 
on the soil which you tread, plant yourselves upon your own peculiar story, and let the barriers of 
history repel the offeusive encroachment. 

‘If the question be that of priority of physical enterprise, point to Fort Orange at the head of 
the navigation of the Hudson in 1614, and tell them that the naval flag of New-York was first hoisted 
in a barque built here in 1618, by the people who then owned the mastery of the seas. If the ques- 
tion be of political freedom, appeal to the ancient charter of the Hudson river colonists, and the 
movement in this city in relation to ‘the stamp act,’ ten years before the famous ‘ Boston tea-party.’ 
If of religious freedom, point to the article in our New-Netherland land-patents, securing perfect 
liberty of conscience. If the question be of religion itself, as the sanction of our franchises, recall 
the sixth of September, 1645, proclaimed by the governor-general of New-Netherland as ‘a day of 
geueral thanksgiving to Gop ALMIGHTY, to be observed in churches of every persuasion throvzhout 
the province, in pious acknowledgment of the biessings which HE has been pleased to bestow upon 
this country.’ And lastly, if the question be of civilization, and the onward spirit of the age, point 
to the genial and gentle habits of that people who, stern in their patriotism as they were free-hearted 
in their sports, furnished three martyrs to political liberty, (in 1691,) neither of whom were Puritans, 
each of whom represented a promiuent type of our population.’ 


Sir Jonau Barrineton, in his ‘Personal Sketches of his own Times, a work very 
popular in England, relates an amusing anecdote of the eminent Curran: ‘ He had 
heard somebody say, that any person throwing the skirts of his coat over his head, stoop- 
ing low, holding out his arms and creeping along backward, might frighten the fiercest 
dog and put him to flight. He accordingly made the attempt on a miller’s animal in 
the neighborhood, who ‘ would never let the boys rob the orchard ; but found to his 
sorrow that he had a dog to deal with who did not care which end of a boy went fore- 
most, so that he could get a good bite out of it. ‘ I pursued the instructions,’ said CurRAN ; 
‘and, as I had no eyes save those in front, fancied the mastiff was in full retreat: but 
I was confoundedly mistaken ; for at the very moment I thought myself victorious, the 
enemy attacked my rear, and having got a reasonably good mouthful out of it, was 
fully prepared to take another before I was rescued. Egad, 1 thought for a time the 
beast had devoured my entire centre of gravity, and that I never should go on a steady 
perpendicular again!" . . . Weare indebted to Messrs. Berrorp anp Company, cor- 
ner of the Astor-House and Vesey-street, one among our most enterprising publishing 
and book-selling firms, for several numbers of ‘ Cuampers’ Miscellany,’ ‘ The Living 
Age,’ and for two numbers of ‘ The Mysteries and Miseries of New-York,’ by our 
well-known correspondent, ‘ Nep Bunriine.’ We had a notice of the first number of 
this publication in type for our last ; but the appearance of a newnumber, ard the near 
advent of another, have induced us to delay our review, until we can better enable our 
readers to judge of the author’s merits in this new field of composition. Meantime 
the first number has convinced the publisher, by that best of all arguments, the argu- 
mentum ad crumenam, that there is ‘ something in it,’ for upward of ten thousand co- 
pies of the numbers have already been sold. . . . SeveraL commendatory notices 
of new publications, including ‘ Cuamsers’ Miscellany,’ Acassaiz’s and Mitcuet’s 
Lectures, ‘ The Little Playmate,’ Dr. Francis’s Discourse, the ‘ Musical Times,’ by 
Messrs. Watson aNd Burxuarpt, ‘ Eva,’ by Marurin, etc., have been crowded out 
of the present number. Notices of ‘ The Mechanics’ School,’ (the very best of our 
city institutions,) of Banvarp’s Panorama, etc., will appear in our next. . . . Some 
twenty articles, in prose and verse, received during the month, but which we lack 
present space to indicate by their titles, are filed for insertion in their convenient order. 
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NOTICE. 


Country SusscriserRs who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to JoHN ALLEN, 


139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 
Mr. T. P. Witurams is our General Agent to receive the 
names of Subscribers. Editors and others kindly interested in the 
circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by facilitating his 


designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1848, 
os BY JOHN ALLEN, 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 





